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NEWS .OF 


greatly to be the Parlia- 
Labour Party, by a narrow majority in 

a thinly attended meeting, should have declined 

the Prime Minister’s invitation to join in all- 
party discussions about the reform of the House of Lords. 
It is, indeed, not much short of churlish, seeing that in 1948, 
when Labour was in power, Mr. Churchill readily joined in all- 
party discussions on the same subject. The degree of agree- 
ment reached then justifies some confidence that complete 
agreement could be reached now, for it is doubtful whether the 


T is very 
mentary 


regretted that 


* Conservatives would want to do much about the powers of 


the House of Lords; it is the constitution of that body that is 
mainly in question. The meaning of Mr. Attlee’s statement 
that in the 1948 discussions a “ fundamental cleavage ~ between 
Labour and Conservatives on the functions of the Upper House 
was revealed can only be surmised; the only fundamental ques- 
tion on which there was a divergence was as to how long the 
Lords might delay a Bill before it was passed over their heads, 
and there the difference between the two sides was reduced to 
as short a period as three months. The 1948 proposals provided 
that the House of Lords should be so constituted that no party 
could be assured of a permanent majority there, that heredity 
should cease to confer any right to a seat and that room 
should be found for men of weight and distinction who for one 
reason or another would be unlikely to stand for election to the 
House of Commons. These are great advantages. Unfortu- 
nately there is a section of the Labour Party, not necessarily 
including Mr. Attlee, which will only tolerate a House of Lords 
if it is kept weak. Any addition to its prestige will always be 
opposed. That is no way to treat the constitution. But the 
Labour Party should not be permitted a veto on the discussions 
on reform. They should go forward as planned. 


Can Yalta Last ? 


The story that the United States Government have proposed 
to the British Government the repudiation of parts—in par- 
ticular, secret parts—of the Yalta Agreement of 1945 is now 


falling into perspective. But it must not disappear from sight 
altogether. Mr. Eden has put the immediate facts straight 


THE WEEK 


by telling the House of Commons that no request for repudia- 
tion has been received from the United States and that the 
British Government is opposed to the unilateral breaking of 
international agreements. It is also possible to piece together 
an explanation of the manner in which the story of a possible 
repudiation arose at all. Last August General Eisenhower, in 
the course of his election campaign, said that he would never 
regard Russia’s present position in Europe and Asia as per- 
manent. On February 2nd, in his State of the Union message, 
President Eisenhower said that the United States would never 
acquiesce in the enslavement of peoples, and that any past 
secret understanding permitting such enslavement would not be 
recognised. And on Tuesday of this week he told the Press 
that he disliked any treaties, past or otherwise, entered into 
without the consultation with Senate required by the Consti- 
tution. The explanation is broad and simple. It may be 
accepted. But it must not be allowed to explain out of existence 
the problem of Yalta. That problem is real and there is no 
reason to believe that it will get less difficult as time goes on. 
The Japanese Prime Minister, in an impromptu answer to a 
Parliamentary question, has said that Japan ought to try to 
regain the Kuriles and the southern half of Sakhalin, which 
were given to Russia at Yalta. He knows perfectly well that 
any such return would be contrary to the Peace Treaty with 
Japan. But he has not withdrawn his impromptu statement. 
And as Japan gets stronger, as she will, irredentist demands 
of this nature will probably grow louder. Complaints about 
Yalta, and about its European as well as its Far Eastern clauses, 
are almost certain to grow as time goes on. 


Progress in Kenya 


From the point of view of the military and the police the 
situation in Kenya is improving. This is the first necessity, for 
before anything else can be done effectively order must be 
restored. There are many gangs still hidden in densely wooded 
areas, but their range of activity grows increasingly restricted 
as the troops establish and consolidate their control over wider 
areas. Casualties have been heavy lately among the active 
and militant members of Mau Mau, and they will be heavier 
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still as the operations against them grow more efficient and if 
the intelligence network continues to improve in scope and 
reliability. The forces in Kenya have had to face unfamiliar 
problems, and the main purpose of the visit of Sir John 
Harding, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, is to see how 
well they have. been solved. The military news is encouraging 
certainly; but, on the other hand, the murders continue, especi- 
ally of Kikx:yu brave enough to stand out against the terrorists, 
and there is no evidence that Mau Mau is losing much influence 
in the tribe at large. That is the tragic paradox of events in 
Kenya: as the forces of law and order extend their power, so 
does the Kikuyu people contract into a race set apart from all 
ether communities in the country by reason of that savage 
organisation which has grown up in its midst and which now 
dominates it. It should not be forgotten at any stage that the 
great majority of Mau Mau’s victims are not Europeans but 
Africans, and Kikuyu at that. Meanwhile the movement of 
the Kikuyu, dismissed from service on the settlers’ farms, back 
to the reserves gathers momentum. The problems which will 
face the Government after the emergency proper is ended loom 
like an impassable mountain range. 


Ebbw Vale and Delhi 


It is to be hoped that India will not develop the habit of 
inviting every peripatetic British politician who visits India 
to address the two Houses of the Assembly. It is to be doubted 
whether such an honour would have been conferred on Mr. 
Bevan’s successor at the Ministry of Health, Mr. Marquand, 
or at the Ministry of Labour, Mr. Robens. But Mr. Bevan is 
no doubt in some respects a special case, and though the thesis 
he developed before the Indian Parliament on Monday must be 
firmly rejected his presentation of it elicited an interesting rival 
thesis from the Indian Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru. That is 
not tenable either, but between the two unacceptable extremes 
a suggestive truth may lie concealed. Mr. Bevan wants to find 
in India what he calls a Third Force to hold the balatice between 
the two giants Russia and the United States (to whose coat- 
tails the British Commonwealth may be presumed to be 
unobtrusively attached). The context showed that Mr. Bevan 
was thinking in military terms. That will not do for India and 
the East generally, which were to constitute the force, as Mr. 
Nehru said plainly. But Mr. Nehru’s plan of a larger and 
larger neutral bloc bent only on keeping the peace carries us 
little further forward either. There are times when it is wise 
and advantageous to stick to a middle line. There are others 
when the malediction on those who are neither hot nor cold 
is relevant. India is in a difficult position because of China, 
whom she may yet be instrumental in detaching from Russia. 
She is wise in adopting at the moment no such partisan atti- 
tude as would destroy any influence she has at Peking. But 
she need not and should not conceal her sympathies unduly. 
She has owed, and owes today, much to America. She has 
nothing but ill to fear from Russia and Russian influence. It 
might reasonably be asked that her neutrality, if neutrality it is 
to be, should be visibly benevolent towards the West. 


More of Malan’s Justice 

A fortnight ago there was occasion to criticise here the 
unreasonable terms of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, now 
before the South African Parliament, which is designed to 
strengthen the Executive’s hand in dealing with protests against 
any law whatsoever. Now another measure to add vastly to 
the Executive’s powers, the Public Safety Bill, has had its third 
reading, and since the United Party voted with the Govern- 
ment there were only nine dissentients. That is not to say 
that the United Party approves the Bill as it stands; for if it 
returns to power after the general election it intends to amend 
it to include numerous safeguards in the interests of democracy. 
The measure, as it stands, empowers the Governor-General to 
declare a state of emergency wherever and whenever it is 
thought necessary for whatever reason. The Minister of Justice, 
Mr. Swart, has been complaining of adverse criticisms of the 


Bill, in South Africa and abroad; he has compared the Bill 
with the British Emergency Powers Act of 1920 in order to 
demonstrate its respectability and reasonable nature. In fact 
there are the deepest possible differences between the two. 
The British Act precisely defines the term “ emergency.” The 
South African Bill leaves full discretion to the Government. 
There are powers to which no democratic government can 
lay claim, if democracy is not to have the life choked out of 
it, and it is no “ misrepresentation ” to say that in these two 
Bills the Government of South Africa is laying claim to a 
great deal too much. 


Coa! Runs Short 


On February 12th it was agreed between the National Coal 
Board and the National Union of Mineworkers that the wages 
of 320,000 day-wage men would be raised by 6s. a week, 
even though this would mean an addition of about £6,000,000 
a year to the costs of coal production and a probable rise 
in the pit-head price of coal of some 6s. a ton. On the following 
day the London Society of Coal Merchants sent a circular to its 
members suggesting a voluntary rationing of domestic con- 
sumers to protect stocks, which were getting dangerously low. 
This juxtaposition of announcements was accidental, one of the 
elements in the accident being a fall of snow which led the 
merchants to fear an interruption of transport when demand 
for house coal had been above average. It is too soon for 
the miners’ critics to ‘get indignant about it—this spending of 
more money on an industry which is failing to deliver the 
goods. But it must be thought about. It so happens that the 
granting of the claim of the day-wage men came at the end of a 
bout of collective bargaining which was hard but realistic, and 
therefore encouraging for the future. The miners got their 
money, but they also agreed, as part of the same bargain, to 
renew the undertaking to work Saturday shifts, to see that as 
many pits as possible worked them, and to try to make the work 
as effective as possible in terms of coal produced. So far, so 
good. But an industry that cannot guarantee, in a winter that 
has been trying rather than rigorous, that all home demands 
will be met without a threat of stringency is obviously not 
working as it should. The figures of output per man-shift, of 
shifts worked per wage-earner and of absenteeism all show a 
trend in the wrong direction. Unless this trend is reversed the 
latest wage-increases will simply be money thrown away. 


. 


Transport Bill’s Progress 


The Transport Bill, having had its third reading on Monday, 
left the Commons for the Lords a better Bill than it was 
originally, but still lacking some essential adjustments and 
amendments. From confused White Paper to hasty first draft 
and then through the Parliamentary mill to its present status 
the Government’s first denationalisation scheme has staggered 
along, giving great trouble to its sponsors and conveying no 
feeling of joy and confidence to anyone else. But it is a much 
better measure now than it was nine months ago. The levy 
to be paid by the freed road hauliers to the fettered railways 
was an idiotic device from the start, and now very little of it 
is left standing. The arrangements for handing back much of 
the Transport Commission’s road fleet to private enterprise 
have been cured of many of their early defects, though great 
care will still have to be exercised to ensure that the effect of 
such economies and improvements in organisation as the Com- 
mission has been able to achieve is not lost. The laudable 
first provisions which made it possible once again for road 
services to compete with rail have now been supplemented by 
further measures giving the railways power to defend themselves 
by granting special rates and fares more readily. The rail- 
ways, it is true, are still not free from the vast incubus of State 
regulation which has been accumulating not merely in the past 
six years but throughout their history, but at least they are 
freer than they were. It is now up to them to show that they 
can make good use of still more freedom. It cannot be 
pretended that the Government’s ideas on the subject of rail- 
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way decentralisation, which is said to be one of the main objects 
of the Bill, are clear to all concerned. This may possibly 
mean that there may later have to be a supplementary Bill, 
carrying further the liberating work of the present one. If that 
is to come, then the sooner it comes the better, for the Labour 
speakers in the long transport debate have never ceased to 
threaten repeal of the present measure and a prolongation of 
the game of nationalisation-shuttlecock. 


Atomic Speculations 


Although, as we perhaps over-frequently remind ourselves, 
we live in an Atomic Age, few seem to be clear in their own 
minds about world trends in the development of nuclear fission. 
This week it has been necessary for the American President 
to dispel doubts cast by his predecessor on the progress made 
by Russian scientists in this field; General Eisenhower quoted a 
report in which the Atomic Energy Commission affirmed that 
the Soviet Union certainly possessed atomic weapons and had 
detonated a bomb on at least three occasions. A much more 
intimidating estimate of Russia’s capacity for atomic warfare 
appears to be entertained by America’s Civil Defence Adminis- 
tration, who compute that casualties in a day-time attack, 
even if warning of its imminence had been received, would 
average 110,000 a bomb, while the total casualties in such an 
attack would work out at 11 million. The Administration, 
who can hardly be accused of wishful thinking, expect that at 
least one atomic bomb would be delivered on each of the 
“ critical target areas” in the United States; these areas com- 
prise eighty-nine major cities, having nearly half the population 
of the country. If we leave the realms of science-fiction and 
come nearer home, some remarks by the C.1.G.S. about the 
development of atomic weapons for use by, or in support of, 
land forces are worthy of note. Sir John Harding did not, and 
indeed could not, go into any detail, but he did reveal that an 
exercise is to be held in August to study the use of these new 
weapons, and he added that representatives of the Common- 
wealth Forces would be invited to attend it. 


Comfort for Farmers 

Mr. Churchill, in his speech to the National Farmers’ Union 
on Tuesday, added his emphatic voice to those of his own 
Minister of Agriculture and of the late Labour Government 
in assuring the farmers that there would always be guaranteed 
prices and an assured market for their produce. At last con- 
viction seems to have reached the heart of Sir James Turner, 
the president of the N.F.U., for he said that the farming 
industry “is both ready and eager to accept the consequent 
challenge to initiative and enterprise ” which follows from the 
Government’s clearly expressed policy of getting rid of controls 
and leaving farmers free to prosper. The farmers’ best friends 
have never doubted that they would be found ready to make 
the best of their new opportunities. Those opportunities arise 
first of all from a world situation in which food production 
barely keeps pace with the rise of population. It is common 
sense that we must produce more food at home, and there 
is certainly no reason why we should stop short at the present 
aim of a sixty per cent. increase over the pre-war level. Even 
a further easing of the dollar situation and a reduction of the 
present need to keep imports down would still leave Britain 
with plenty of rational motives for growing more food at home. 
But as the margin of economic production is approached the 
risks become greater. The worst of those risks—that of bank- 
ruptcy even for efficient farmers in a bad year—is surely pro- 
vided against. The net of assured prices and markets is strong 
below them as they execute their annual acrobatics against the 
chances of wind and weather. But there is another and a 
broader risk, which must still be taken not by the farmers 
alone but by the country as a whole—the risk that in paying 
the farmers good prices at home we may miss the opportunity 
of lower prices in the world market. The British people, 
through the policies of both of the main political parties, is 
willing to take that risk. And that too should comfort the 
farmers. 


AT WESTMINSTER 


HE floods and foreign policy have continued to engage 

the House of Commons this week. The first thorough 

debate on the flood damage was arranged for Thursday 
and was introduced by the tabling of a Government motion 
drafted in a way that was intended to fix in the public’s mind, 
and in the records of the House, the scale of the disaster (for 
the Dutch and Belgians as well as for us) and the generosity 
that it unleashed. It was the longest Government motion sub- 
mitted in this Parliament, and it tried to do too much. The 
Government, in its efforts to thank everybody who had helped, 
thanked itself. Governments often do that, but the gesture 
might perhaps have been made in a separate and less exalted 
motion. 

* # * * 


The House was alert on Tuesday when Captain Waterhouse, 
who presided over the Conservative Party conference last 
autumn, asked Mr. Eden for an assurance that the British 
Government interpreted the “independence” of the Sudan 
as including freedom to apply for membership of the Common- 
wealth if she should so choose. Captain Waterhouse had evi- 
dently been shocked by General Neguib’s statement that inde- 
pendence meant no such thing. Mr. Eden gave the assurance 
asked for. The agreement with Egypt has now been criticised, 
directly or indirectly, by two Conservative Privy Councillors, 
Captain Waterhouse and Mr. Assheton, and quite clearly 
Mr. Eden is being watched suspiciously by a section of his 
party—not violently assertive yet—which will follow the 


development of Anglo-Egyptian relations with serious 
misgivings. 
* * * * 


This was the prelude to a half-day attack by the Opposition 
upon the Government for continuing to allow the sale of jet 
aircraft to Middle Eastern countries and particularly to Israel’s 
enemies. The activities of the Arab League with Egypt at its 
head linked this debate with Captain Waterhouse’s question. 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd denied that the sale of aircraft on the scale 
now permitted (the number sent so far'‘is less than half the 
number sent by the Labour Government to Egypt in 1950) was 
a danger to peace. Mr. Norman Smith, the Labour Member 
for Nottingham South, rubbed the ‘bloom off the debate by 
saying that a vote on this issue would be “ nauseating” since 
neither Tories nor Labour had clean hands. Ministers beat off 
Labour’s attack with a majority of twenty-nine. 

* * * * 


While Labour in the Commons was trying to prevent the 
sale of jets, Labour in the Lords, through the joint efforts 
of Lords Ogmore and Pakenham, was urging the Government 
not to allow the British aircraft industry to lose through lack 
of capital development the lead it now enjoys. 


* * * * 


The degree of political passion that foreign-affairs can stir 
up was emphasised this week in the contrast between the heat 
of Tuesday and the tepidity of Monday. The third reading of 
the Transport Bill on Monday was the first of the two great 
Days of Liberation which the Government has planned for the 
Commons this session. The road hauliers were at last as free 
as the Commons could help them to be. Yet when Mr. Ernest 
Davies rose to make the last speech for Labour there were less 
than fifty members in the House, about equally divided between 
the two sides. Mr. Gurney Braithwaite had a better House 
when he replied for the Government, but even so Mr. Callaghan 
was able to point to a figure on the Government bench and to 
whisper loudly: “ Wake him up.” Mr. Duncan Sandys cer- 
tainly appeared to be asleep, but one prefers to believe that he 
was thinking deeply about means of preventing the second Day 
of Liberation—the third reading of his Steel Bill—from becom- 
ing equally tedious. Mr. Churchill did at least pat the Minister 
of Transport on the back when all was over on Monday. 

J. F. Be 
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EAST OF SUEZ 


HE Suez Canal is a vital link— it might better be said 

the vital link—between Europe and Asia for all but the 

lightest traffic. Aeroplanes can convey a human, but not 
much of a material, freight. They can carry dinghies but not 
battleships. And across the Canal, with its average width of 
some sixty-six yards, armies driving south through Israel could 
be thrown, for the invasion first of Egypt and then of all the 
North African coast. They would not be unopposed, but 
nowhere could they be opposed with so much advantage to 
the defenders as on the Canal. These reminders give some 
indication of the importance of the forthcoming talks, to which 
the Sudan settlement has opened the way, on the future defence 
of the Canal Zone. That it is essential to defend it no one 
questions. That Egypt could at present defend it successfully 
by herself no one believes. That narrows the issue. If an 
Egyptian force is not sufficient, what other force can undertake 
the task ? There are three possible answers to that question: 
the British force at present stationed in the Canal Zone; an 
Anglo-Egyptian force; or the joint. forces of such a Middle 
East Command, with Britain, the United States, France, Turkey 
and Egypt as its backbone, as was proposed by the first four 
of those Powers in October, 1951. The proposal was not found 
acceptable in Cairo then. But since October, 1951, much has 
happened. King Farouk has disappeared. So has the ultra- 
nationalist Wafd Party. General Neguib, who now directs the 
government of Egypt, has shown himself realistic and by no 
means unconciliatory over the Sudan. Negotiations regarding 
the Canal Zone can be entered on under happier auspices in 
the first quarter of 1953 than at any time since the period 
immediately following the war. 

But certain facts must be recognised, and certain conditions 
observed. The Treaty of Alliance concluded between Great 
Britain and Egypt in 1946 is still held by this country to be in 
force, though it was abrogated by the Wafd Government in 
1951; the treaty itself makes no provision for such abrogation. 
It was concluded for a period of at least twenty years. The 
Suez Canal itself passes into Egyptian possession in 1968. 
Those are the facts, but their relevance is limited, for it is 
certain that Egypt will not tolerate the maintenance of the 
present régime in the Canal Zone till 1956, or even till the end 
of 1953. The strong tide of Egyptian nationalism must find an 
outlet; General Neguib himself could not dam it if he would. 
The only possible policy for this country is to make terms with 
it—which does not mean any terms. To thwart it would be to 
provoke an explosion that would have wide repercussions. 
Fundamentally the British aim and the Egyptian aim are 
identical—the security of Egypt. What is there to prevent the 
two countries from striking an agreement forthwith? The 
answer is simple: Egyptian sensibilities. To make light of them 
would be a profound mistake. British troops have for half a 
century been stationed in Egypt, not only in the Canal Zone 
but for most of the time in Cairo and Alexandria as well, as 
an occupation force, even if that name was not employed. 
Egypt in her present mood will tolerate nothing that remotely 
resembles occupation. If any foreign troops are to remain on 
her soil they must be there under some new agreement with 
Egypt for the defence of the Canal, and it is very unlikely that 
she would agree to their being drawn from one foreign country 
alone. 

If these considerations, and others that might be added, are 
kept in mind there is no reason why the new negotiations should 
not open with a reasonable prospect of success. Much the 
best hope would seem to lie along the lines of the proposal 
for a Middle East Command rejected by Egypt in 1951. 


General Neguib has had the courage to abandon some of the 
positions his predecessors took up regarding the Sudan. He 
has strength of mind to adopt the same course in regard to 
the Canal. As a soldier he knows how essential the defence of 
that international waterway is, and what the conditions of a 
successful defence must be. Egypt is anxious to push forward 
with the negotiations at once, while the temper created by the 
Sudan agreement still prevails. There need be no reason for 
delay on our side. If there are still obstacles to a full under- 
standing between Great Britain and Egypt let every effort be 
made to break them down. Above all let there be no more 
foolish talk of “a policy of scuttle” here. Nationalism is rife 
throughout the world. Only where it is intransigent and 
aggressive is it to be confronted with flat hostility. The aim 
must be to meet it halfway and make terms with all that is best 
in it. Egypt is not Persia. The chances of agreement in Cairo 
are far greater than in Tehran. But neither can 1953 be equated 
with 1923. Tides have flowed fast, perhaps too fast, since 
then. We must stand where the dry ground ends, not where 
it ended. 

Egypt has many more affinities with Asia than with Africa, 
though she is not gedgraphically part of that troubled con- 
tinent. Politically all her associations (apart from the Sudan) 
are with Asia, most of all through her membership of the 
Arab League. The countries therein allied constitute, apart 
from the (very important) interposition of Israel, a solid bloc 
stretching from the Mediterranean to the Indian Ocean and 
the Persian Gulf. Their military strength, except for Egypt, 
is very limited, but at any rate it is greater in unity than in 
individual isolation. It is a national interest for Great Britain 
to keep on the best terms possible with the Arab League. 
The agreement to supply its members, and Israel equally, with 
certain weapons which those States require and we are able to 
spare was attacked in the House of Commons on Tuesday. 
There could be no excuse for failing to honour the agreement. 
Nothing but harm could come of such a breach of faith. In 
fact so few jet aeroplanes, on which the discussion in the 
House largely centred, have been supplied as to make very 
little difference to the general military situation in the Middle 
East. It is no doubt true that the combined Arab strength 
is such as to cause serious anxiety to Israel if relations between 
that country and the Arab States should deteriorate. It is of the 
first importance, to Israel primarily but almost equally to the 
whole of the Middle East, that they should not deteriorate. 
Mediation cannot be forced where it is not desired. Neverthe- 
less there is hardly any field in which British diplomacy could 
more appropriately exercise its conciliatory functions. 

For one way to diminish, if not to dispel, the dangers rife 
in Asia is gradually to extend a zone of security from the west. 
The perils threatening south-east Asia are palpable. If 
Viet-Nam went, as has often been observed, Burma, Siam, 
Malaya, with all their wealth of raw materials, might—and 
almost certainly would—be submerged by the Communist tide; 
probably enough Indonesia would fall victim equally. That 
need not and must not happen. On the whole the situation in 
Malaya is improving. On the whole the situation in Burma 
and Siam is stable, though the Burmese Government still has 
some trouble with its Karens. It is the avowed policy of the 
new American Government to replace American troops by 
South Koreans in Korea, as more oi the latter can he trained 
and equipped, and to urge the French—who in fact need little 
urging—to take a similar course in Indo-China. There is no 
doubt wisdom in that, but the process in either case will take 
time. It is of cardinal importance that while it is happening 
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continuous effort should be made to consolidate our relations 
with the several Arab States and to encourage them to reach 
closer understandings with one another. The key of the 
situation is probably at Cairo. In any case the immediate 
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concern is with Cairo, where the negotiations about tle Canal 
Zone must now be proceeded with. The aim must always 
be to be building from the west, on the basis not of dependence 
on but of alliance with the west. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. REUTER, the Burgomaster of West Berlin, made 

a great impression on the various audiences he has 

addressed in London in the past week. Standing 
in the very front of the firing-line in the cold war (if cold and 
fire can co-exist} he inspires exactly the confidence that is 
needed in that position. His grave, rather heavy, face is full 
of courage, and it becomes singularly attractive when it lights 
up as he seasons his necessarily serious talk with a flash of 
humour. A University Professor and a Social Democrat, 
he probably does not differ fundamentally in his general political 
outlook from, shall I say, Dr. Gilbert Murray. Dr. Reuter has 
said that he did not come to this country to talk about refugees, 
but when a subject fills the mind it is very difficult to keep it 
off the lips, and while refugees form the greatest of West 
Germany's anxieties at the moment that is true most par- 
ticularly of West Berlin, where the crowds crossing the border 
are far beyond the power of the municipal authorities to cope 
with adequately. The stream may gradually thin down a little, 
but in West Berlin if one problem is simplified it is only for 
another to grow more complex.’ Dr. Reuter has faced them all 
successfully so far. The impossible may some day confront 
him. For anything in the realm of the possible he can be relied 
on to the last. 

* * ke % 

It will strike everyone as shocking that a completely innocent 
man should be imprisoned for three weeks and get no more 
compensation than £5 out of the poor-box. Whether there 
is a prospect of more compensation from some other source 
I don’t know, but it is obvious that there should be. The 
man in question was picked out in an identity-parade as a 
member of a gang which carried out a raid on the well-known 
* Prospect of Whitby *public-house in Wapping on January 10th. 
He was arrested on January 27th, identified by three out of the 
five guests who had been robbed, and remained in custody 
on bail till Monday of this week, when it was admitted that it 
was a case of mistaken identification and Penfold left the 
court without a stain on his character—and apparently without 
a penny in his pocket other than the poor-box £5. No one, it 
seems, can be blamed. Men must be arrested on suspicion, 
or many criminals would escape. Identity parades have their 
uses, but their fallibility must be recognised. It need not be 
argued that police methods must be revised, but these particular 
methods ought to be applied with scrupulous care, and where 
they lead to an innocent man suffering he should be indemnified 
to the fullest extent possible. 

* * . : 

De mortuis nil nisi bonum, but the Bishop of Birmingham, 
in spite of his seventy-nine years and the ill-health which has 
caused him to resign his see, has, it may be hoped, many pros- 
perous years before him. But it would be affectation to pre- 
tend that his resignation will be received with general regret. 
It will indeed be received with considerable relief. Dr. Barnes 
(who was an excellent Master of the Temple before he went 
to Birmingham) has, ever since his appointment by Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald in 1924, allowed his innate individualism 
to run riot, and disregarded almost defiantly the restraints 
proper to the important position he held. There would seem 
to be some defect of temper which caused him to create un- 
necessarily unfavourable impressions. That is particularly 
true of his notorious book—for so it became—The Rise of 
Christianity. There was really not much in the book to disturb 
the orthodox unduly. Many critics, approaching the subject 
with reverence, have, without offence, committed themselves to 
conclusions not radically different from the Bishop’s. But Dr. 
Barnes adopts an aggressive and destructive air throughout, and 
almost gives the impression that he is attacking historical 


The _ iconoclastic 
unnecessary and 


Christianity instead of expounding it. 

element overshadows the  scholastic—an 

regrettable defect of treatment. 
* * * * 

The Simplified Spelling Bill jointly sponsored by Mr. Isaac 
Pitman and Mr. Mont Follick might be regarded simply as 
one of Mr. Follick’s frolics—the Member for Loughborough 
is a most amiable man, but the House of Commons has never 
consented to take him very seriously—but for the fact that the 
House very nearly gave a second reading to a Bill on much the 
same lines in the course of the 1945 Parliament. But it is 
hard to conceive of any such measure getting much farther 
than that. In such matters as spelling the British people is 
resolutely conservative—quite right too, in my judgement. We 
have far too noble a literary heritage for us to break away 
wantonly from it. Mr. Follick may no doubt make play with 
recent Statistics of illiteracy in the Army and elsewhere, and 
contend that more people would learn to read if it were easier 
to learn to read. Possibly. But to read what? Only literary 
products presented in the same fantastic spelling as the reader 
would have learned at school under Mr. Follick’s régime? How- 
ever, never mind that. I predict that people will go on spelling 
in the old way and reading books written in the old way long 
after Mr. Follick and his children, if he possesses any (which 
I think for good reasons is not the case), have passed to a region 
where etymology and the like may matter less than it does here. 

x * * * 


The Press Council is definitely to come into being. I have 
always thought such a body unnecessary, and I never liked the 
controversial spirit in which it was first proposed. But now that 
it is taking shape I wish it nothing but well. It starts with a good 
many advantages. The draft of its constitution is the work of 
the two sides, managerial and editorial, of the profession, full 
agreement seems to have been arrived at, and while the list of its 
functions could be, if not criticised at least profitably discussed, 
it will no doubt be capable of revision in the light of experience. 
One sound principle has been laid down, in the stipulation 
that complaints about the conduct of papers should be 
accepted only from persons actually affected; without that 
safeguard the Commission might well be flooded with a mass 
of silly and vexatious representations none of which could be 
dismissed completely unexamined. To start with a good con- 
stitution is much, but it is in its actual working that the Com- 
mission will prove itself. 

* * * * 

The tourist allowance, I observe, has been raised from 
£500 to £750. Unfortunately it is the Australian allowance, 
not the British. The latter remains obstinately pegged at £25. 
While that annoys me a great deal it should give pleasure to 
Mr. Ashley Courtenay, who has just produced, for the twentieth 
successive year, his well-known volume Let's Halt Awhile, 
with its list of carefully-selected British hotels, with their prices, 
and descriptions, sometimes a little lyrical, of their various 
virtues. The book costs 8s. 6d., and it can be obtained through 
Simpkin, Marshall. It deals with all varieties of hostelries. 
Though I do not always agree with Mr. Courtenay, and could 
not expect to, | recommend his book as a serviceable guide to 
perplexed persons planning a holiday at home this year. 

* * * 


The Shah has very rightly hurried to the scene of the Persian 
earthquake. He probably got there faster than the Indian 
District Commissioner who heard, while returning by sea from 
leave, of a serious disaster in the area for which he was respon- 
sible. He at once cabled his sympathy, adding “ Am travelling 
day and night to reach you.” He was. The liner carrying him 
pursued its methodical course to Bombay. JANUS, 
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The Informer and the 
Communist 


By GORONWY REES 


N August 3rd, 1948, Mr. Whittaker Chambers, then a 
senior editor of Time magazine, testified before the 
notorious Committee on Un-American Activities in 

Washington that from 1934 to 1937 he had been an underground 
Communist agent, with the primary task of maintaining con- 
tact with a secret group of Communists in the service of the 
United States Government. Among the members of the group 
whom he named was Mr. Alger Hiss, a brilliant young lawyer 
and State Department official, who had recently, on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. John Foster Dulles, become President of the 
Carnegie Endowment for World Peace. 

For the public this was the beginning of the Hiss case, 
which was to provoke one of the great State trials of history. 
fo the host of Alger Hiss’s friends and admirers (and all who 
knew him admired him) Mr. Chambers’ evidence was, quite 
simply, incredible; nor was Mr. Chambers’ past such as to 
increase his credibility as a witness. Yet as the case dragged 
on its protracted and painful course, punctuated by incidents 
which sounded as if they came from The Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes (The Prothonotary Warbler: The State 
Department Documents; The Microfilms in the Pumpkin), it 
gradually and amazingly became clear that the evidence of 
Chambers, not Hiss, stood up best to examination; and in the 
end it was Hiss who was convicted of perjury and sentenced. 

In the Dreyfus case there were to the end, and after, anti- 
Dreyfusards who believed that, even if Dreyfus was innocent, 
he should for the greater glory of France and her army be 
convicted. In the Hiss case there were many who believed that, 
even if Hiss were guilty, he should for the greater glory of 
American liberalism be acquitted. In accusing him Chambers 
had attacked what a malicious journalist described as “ a certi- 
fied gentleman,” and a large and powerful body of Americans 
felt themselves personally affronted, traduced and—menaced. 
For these persons there was something diabolical about the 
short, fat figure of Hiss’s accuser, the self-confessed agent and 
spy, to whom rumour and insinuation came to ascribe crimes 
and vices not less than those of Pope John XXII. He seemed 
a perjurer more squalid than Oates, a fabricator more success- 
ful than Pigott, a traitor more richly rewarded than Judas; 
and assured of a place in history at least as the first man to 
discover how to commit forgery by typewriter. 

Mr. Chambers has now written his own story, under the title 
of Witness,* which he intends both in its legal and its theological 
sense; and his book adds one more to the many surprises for 
which this very surprising man has been responsible. It was 
quite clear from Mr. Chambers’ conduct and testimony in the 
Hiss case that, by any standards, he was a very remarkable 
man; it seems hardly reasonable that he should now also show 
himself to be a very remarkable writer. The memoirs of spies 
and agents and informers are on the whole very dreary reading. 
Mr. Chambers, in addition to his other talents, possesses great 
literary gifts, most of all the gift of impressing on every sen- 
tence he writes the force of his own original, bizarre and 
extremely powerful personality. 

Many readers will not find that personality sympathetic, and 
Witness is in many ways not a sympathetic book. There is 
a Messianic strain in Mr. Chambers; he sees himself as a 
mixture of Christ crucified, a Daniel come to judgement, and 
the Bishop of Digne. And whether as a Communist or, later, 
as a Quaker, he has something of the self-righteousness of the 
justified sinner. Indeed it is of James Hogg’s strange master- 
piece that Witness most reminds one; though its full flavour 
requires also a dash of Rousseau and Dostoievsky, and of 
some of the documents in The Varieties of Religious Experience 
(Mr. Chambers has enjoyed most of them). 





* Witness. By Whittaker Chambers, Random House, New York. $5. 
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It would be impossible, in a short article, to do justice to 
every aspect of this strange book. And it is indeed not one 
book but many; it is a brilliant account of the decay and 
collapse of a middle-class family; it is the record of a religious 
conversion; it is a factual description of the Communist under- 
ground; not least, it is an intensely exciting narrative of the 
Hiss case. Such richness of material strains even Mr. 
Chambers’ powers of composition; one of the recurring themes 
that give unity to the book is Mr. Chambers’ picture of what 
makes men Communists and what Communists are like. 

On one of his many appearances to give testimony, Mr. 
Chambers was asked by a Grand-Jury member, no doubt some- 
what dazed by Mr. Chambers’ revelations: “ Mr. Chambers, 
what does it mean to be a Communist?” He replied by 
saying that when he was a Communist he had three heroes. 
The first was the Pole Dzerzinsky, organiser of the Red Terror, 
who as a political prisoner in Warsaw insisted on being given 
the task of cleaning the latrines of the other prisoners, because 
he believed that the most advanced members of a community 
should take on the lowliest tasks as an example to those who 
were less highly developed. The second was the Jew Leviné, 
leader of the Workers and Soldiers Soviets in the Bavarian 
Republic of 1921. When told at his court-martial that he was 
under sentence of death, he answered: “ We Communists are 
always under sentence of death.” The third was the Russian 
Sazonov, who was sent to Siberia for his part in the assassina- 
tion of Plehve. In Siberia he tried to find a way to protest 
against the- abominable conditions in the prison camps; he 
drenched himself with kerosene, set himself on fire, and burned 
himself to death. 

This, says Mr. Chambers, is what it means to be a Com- 
munist; the two qualities he distinguishes in his former com- 
rades, now enemies, are, firstly, that of self-sacrifice raised 
to a degree which amounts to complete contempt of and 
indifference to one’s personal fate; and, secondly, an immense 
force of will, based upon the conviction that there are no 
obstacles which cannot be overcome. It is the faith which will 
move mountains; or as the slogan has it, “ There is no fortress 
which a Bolshevik cannot take.” 

Total sacrifice of self, an unconquerable will—these are 
very nearly the marks of the saints. Yet Mr. Chambers is 
very far from believing that Communists are saints, and no 
one could excel him at describing the jealousies, intrigues, 
treacheries, the prurience, moral squalor and mutual distrust, 
that afflict the internal life of all Communist Parties. But he does 
not make the mistake which others have made, the same mistake, 
perhaps, as a Roman patrician might have made about the early 
Christians. He does not believe that because Communism, 
outside the Soviet Union, necessarily attracts the neurotic, the 
unbalanced, the pathological, the movement can be nothing 
but the reflection of the collective neuroses of its members. 
On the contrary; the facts show that from such material 
Communism can create a wonderfully effective political instru- 
ment. The problem is precisely how the miracle is achieved. 

Mr. Chambers’ answer to this problem is essentially a simple 
one. Communism, he says, draws its strength from two sources, 
the working-class and the intellectuals. The working-class is 
driven to Communism by long-term economic pressure, but 
the intellectual responds to a vision. “An educated man, 
peering from Harvard Yard, finds in the vision the two 
certainties for which the mind of man tirelessly seeks; a reason 
to live and a reason to die. No other faith of our time presents 
him with the same practical intensity.” 

What is the vision ? It is, says Mr. Chambers, the vision of 
a world without God, by which he means a world in which men 
are free to remake and transform the world as they wish. It 
is the vision of introducing a reason, an order and a plan into 
human history; and since history itself has raised men from 
the zoological slime to the heights of this vision, and provided 
them with the tools and the technique to translate ‘it into 
reality, the vision is no longer a Utopia, but a practical and 
immediate programme of action. “ Its first commandment is 
found not in the Communist Manifesto, but in the first sentence 
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of the physics primer: ‘ All of the progress of mankind to date 
results from the making of careful measurements *.” 

This vision, says Mr. Chambers, is the Communist revolu- 
tion: and it has a power over men’s minds sufficient to inspire 
the total sacrifice of self and the force of will which Communism 
demands. And the sacrifice of self is total, in the sense of 
willingness not only to suffer and die, but of discarding those 
moral inhibitions which, bourgeois society teaches, are the 
most precious part of the self. The very enormity of the 
crimes and sacrifices demanded is, for the Communist, not an 
obstacle to faith but the touchstone and proof of its sincerity. 
Moreover, in a world of war and revolution, there is no 
means of avoiding crime, suffering, destruction: the only 
question worth considering is whether they shall occur for a 
reason or for no reason, for a purpose or no purpose. Com- 
munism is a house with many mansions. There are some 
Communists, the Nechayers of the movement, for whom 
crime and suffering add a sadistic sauce to the rough fare of 
revolution. There are others, sensitive and humane men, who 
shudder at the cost which the revolution entails in human 
suffering: but their very humanity will not allow them to per- 
mit that the cost shall be paid for no reason and to no purpose. 

Such is Mr. Chambers’ answer to the question, “ What does 
it mean to be a Communist ? ” and in giving it he has given 
one of the few accounts of Communism which are equal to 
the heights and depths of the subject. 


A Proust Gap Bridge 
t Gap Bridged 

By TANGYE LEAN 

OR those of us who learnt to read between the two world 

wars, Proust’s A la Recherche du Temps Perdu was a 

kind of optional university which we attended or dodged, 
according to taste, but, because of its great and dazzling stature, 
were unable simply to ignore. If its Faculties of Love and 
Jealousy, of Genius, Memory and Time, were less orthodox 
than those of the established universities, they were also a good 
deal more relevant, because the degree they offered was in the 
high-road and side-roads and by-paths of life itself. 

[here was another quality, apart from its syllabus, which 
gave A la Recherche du Temps Perdu an authority beyond that 
of other great novels. Coming out volume by volume from 
the sick-room of a dying man, it was without visible ancestry, 
and had the magical prestige of the birth of Athene fully armed 
from the head of Zeus. There were no earlier novels to 
Proust’s credit. A volume called Les Plaisirs et les Jours had 
been published in 1896, and another, Pastiches et Mélanges, in 
1919. but, if one put these on the shelf beside the Great Uni- 
versity. they were doomed to seem within a day or two as 
absurdly placed as a pair of sentimental anthoM®gies . on 
gardening. Unlike other writers who had acquired genius by 
laborious uphill work, Proust appeared to have been granted 
his vision as a gift. 

By now, alas, a good deal of this kind of Proustian magic 
has been blown away. The combined forces of research and 
indiscretion which follow in the wake of every great name, and 
mark out the most carefully hidden tracks, have made revela- 
tions which are proportionately more scandalous than those 
concerning Wordsworth and Ruskin. “Such shocks are of 
course singularly irrelevant to the artistic achievement of the 
victims, but a discovery now made among his papers by a 
research student, M. Bernard de Fallois, is of a different order, 
for it enables us to study Proust’s development as an artist. 
The discovery is nothing less than a thousand-page novel* 
which spans the gap between the publication of Les Plaisirs et 
les Jours in 1896 and A la Recherche du Temps Perdu, which 
he began to write about 1907 after the death of his parents. 
Jean Santeuil thus provides us with direct access to the prepara- 
tory phase which led up to his masterpiece, and, since it is 
extremely rich in points of contact and comparison, it will 





* Jean Santeuil by Marcel Proust. 3 volumes. Gallimard, 2,500 francs. 
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certainly form the vantage-point of almost every major critical 
examination of Proust in the future. All one can try to do at 
this stage is to give an impression of two or three main lines 
of development which seem to stand out clearly. 

Jean Santeuil, like its famous successor, is an apparently 
disjointed story told by a narrator “who had no power of 
invention and could only write what he had himself felt.” 
But whereas the final masterpiece is organised with as much 
care and balance as a symphony Jean Santeuil reads like a 
collection of notebooks or a diary in which characters erupt 
and vanish, yielding their place to others, as they do in life. 
An extreme of untidiness occurs in the repetition of a complete 
page in successive volumes, and, even if this detail is due to 
some misfortune in editing, the same tendency is visible in the 
hurried attack and abrupt ending which mark almost every 
section of the story. It should be said at once, in case of mis- 
understandings, that so far from reducing the interest of Jean 
Santeuil, this apparently haphazard approach is not only 
singularly revealing, in that it shows Proust with his guard down, 
but it has a peculiar quality of freshness and immediacy which 
are lacking in A la Recherche du Temps Perdu. To discover a 
Proustian hero fishing for carp in a canal, holding unpublished 
conversations with his father, indulging a habit, deplored by 
his mother, of sucking a cherry-stone and passing it from one 
cheek to the other—these and a thousand other such incidents 
are delights we had not expected to remain in store for us. 

If Jean Santeuil, owing to some imaginative stop in its author, 
is too fragmentary in spite of its length to rate as a story, it is 
equally remote from the normal diary. Not only are characters 
and situations portrayed with the skill of a major novelist; 
there are signs of a special type of binding force which might 
take the place of his inability to handle a plot. He is fascinated 
by certain types of relationship and character. As if searching 
through his experience for what has been of importance, he 
lets this and that pass by his half-closed eyes on the off-chance 
that it might prove to be significant—and this field of tolerance, 
this recounting of what-might-have-been-important, covers 
more ground in one sense than the whole world of A la 
Recherche du Temps Perdu. \t includes investigations into the 
nature of politicians, literary critics and sun-bathing, and petty 
triumphs at school and in society. But within this broad outer 
field of insignificant experience there is a narrow area at the 
centre which seems to hold a special fascination for him, and 
here similar characters and situations tend to repeat themselves. 
There is a recurrent jealousy situation; in childhood Jean can- 
not bear to go to sleep while his mother is entertaining on the 
lawn in front of his window, and in adult life he gets out of 
bed to test his suspicion that his mistress has let a stranger into 
her room. There is a recurrent love-situation of suffocating 
intensity, with his mother, with Marie in the Champs Elysées 
gardens, and with the young widow Francoise S$. whom he 
persecutes with de méchantes petites questions. And there is 
a situation in which love is dramatically found to be dead and 
achievement worthless. 

The essential steps which Proust took in order to transform 
Jean Santeuil into one of the great landmarks of French litera- 
ture seem to have been only two or three in number. He 
ruthlessly cut away the outside area of miscellaneous experience 
and concentrated his vision on the interior circle, analysing and 
elaborating it in depth until for all its limitations it grew into 
a universe of its own, where lack of “ plot” was made good by 
patterns of repetition and development not unlike the process 
of musical composition. By boldly exploiting his limitations— 
for that was what the change amounted to—Proust acquired 
a new instrument, very much as if he had invented the 
microscope. 

There was one other step of major importance, though it is 
hard to see why he delayed in taking it. In an extract 
from one of his unpublished notebooks of this period, to which 
M. André Maurois had access in writing The Quest for Proust, 
Proust remarks, almost naively, on the greatness of Balzac’s 
discovery when he “suddenly ” realised “how much greater 
and more sublime the total effect would be if he could carry 
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the same characters on from volume to volume, and so give 
to his Comédie Humaine a unity which, though it may be 
artificial, is none the less a final and superb triumph.” 
It was a discovery which Proust made haste to emulate. The 
brilliant bits and pieces of characterisation which litter Jean 
Santeuil like star-dust are fused together in A la Recherche 
du Temps Perdu, by a synthesis which can now be traced, to 
make the men and women who move on their courses through 
that book from the first pages to the last. The time spent by 
all sorts of investigators in tracing them back to originals in 
real life appears now to have been largely wasted. The key 
to the later characters, like the key to the famous situations, 
is to be found here in Jean Santeuil. 


The Laity in the Church 


HE process of revising the Canon Law has inevitably 

brought into sharp prominence the question of the proper 

status and function of the laity in the government of the 
Church of England. So far as the Canons are concerned, the 
issue arises mainly in two forms. It may be asked how far 
Canons enacted by a clerical body, the Convocations of Canter- 
bury and York, are binding upon the laity: and on this there 
would appear historically to be some divergence of opinion 
among ecclesiastical legal authorities. But it may also be asked 
whether such enactment should be purely a matter of clerical 
initiative, when in matters which at a hundred different points 
affect the order, worship and teaching of the whole Church the 
authority of such Canons would be of far greater weight if it 
were known that they had not merely received lay assent, but 
had been the subject of deliberation and consultation in a joint 
assembly of Convocation and a representative Lay House. 

That was the main argument advanced by the supporters of 
a resolution moved, and carried by a very large majority, in the 
Church Assembly last week. It was encouraging to find the 
resolution, proposed by a layman, seconded with unmistakable 
conviction and indeed spiritual passion, by one of the ablest 
of the clerical proctors. And, with scarcely a dissentient voice 
—and those only from the lay side of the house—the request 
was made to the Archbishop to appoint a commission to consult 
with representatives of the Convocations as to how the laity 
could most effectively take their proper share in the govern- 
ment of the Church. 

The debate was notable for the sincerity and restraint of the 
speeches. But it was much more than that. It marked an 
important stage in the development of an argument which, it 
may not untruly be said, has continued intermittently throughout 
the whole history of the Church. It is an argument which has 
taken more than one form, emphasising at one time or another 
the constitutional, the administrative and the spiritual aspects 
of this vital issue. At this particular moment, when the Church 
is engaged upon two inter-related tasks of first importance, the 
formulation of laws for the regulation of its own internal life, 
and the attempt to reach a more satisfactory settlement of its 
relations with Parliament, it is indeed a good omen that such 
a decision should have been taken, and with such a large 
measure of support. 

Historical students will not need to be reminded of the vicis- 
situdes of lay influence at different epochs, in the early Church, 
under Saxon, Norman and mediaeval régimes in our own 
island, and in the aftermath of the Reformation. For the way- 
faring man the material is admirably set out in the reprint of a 
*report, issued in 1902 under the authority of an exceptionally 
able committee—the episcopal members of which would have 
passed the test of even the severest of Crockford editorials. The 
obvious gap of fifty years has been in considerable measure 
bridged by the addition of an introduction by Professor Norman 
Sykes, which, in a survey of the situation as it now exists in 
churches of the Anglican Communion from Wales and Ireland 
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to America and New Zealand, brings out with unmistakable 
clarity the extent to which, under somewhat varying forms, 
the laity is now established and recognised as a Third House, 
with the Bishops and Clergy, in the synodical government of 
the Church. 

Needless to say advance has been made on the same lines 
in the Church of England. The passing of the Enabling Act, 
and the constitution of the National Assembly and of parochial 
church councils, have contributed appreciably to a more satis- 
factory position. But it remains true that neither centrally 
nor in the life of the parish have these reforms borne the full 
fruit which might have been hoped for and expected. At the 
centre, the House of Commons, while manifestly no longer 
capable of acting as a Lay House of the Church, has, not 
without some good reason, felt unwilling to entrust those 
powers to an assembly which could hardly yet claim to be 
fully representative of the rank-and-file of the laity. At the 
parochial end the lack of readiness, not on one side only, to 
seize the opportunity for full consultation and co-operation, 
has resulted at times in nullifying the purpose of the reform. 


The time has unquestionably come, alike on constitutional 
and on pastoral grounds, for a resolute attempt to remove some 
of the defects of the present position, and to establish an agreed 
system of consultation which will carry the support of all con- 
cerned. One of the encouraging signs of the present situation is 
the rediscovery of the, place and responsibility of the laity. The 
shortage of the clergy is teaching us some lessons which we 
badly needed to learn. In the service of institution and induction 
of a parish priest used in one diocese at least, there follows, 
after the questions put to the new incumbent, an exhortation 
by the Bishop to the people of the parish bidding them “ to pray 
continually for this your minister who is set over you in the 
Lord, and to help him forward in all the duties of his holy 
calling.” The operative word is “all.” The time is long past 
when the contribution to be expected by the laity could be con- 
fined to the keeping of accounts and the care of the fabric. 
It is abundantly clear that, alike in the teaching and in the evan- 
gelistic aspects of the Church’s work, the co-operation of men 
and women whose education and experience of life give them 
the right to speak, is essential. Indeed a moment’s reflection 
makes it clear that the communication and interpretation of 
the Christian faith in terms which speak to the conditions of 
industrial and professional life must in large measure be the 
work of such men and women. In many cases that contribution 
is being whole-heartedly and effectively made. It will most 
certainly be made with more readiness and on a wider scale 
if it is known that in the actual framing of the Church’s regu- 
lations for the good ordering of its whole life the voice of the 
laity is heard and heeded. 

There. will of course be some, as indeed there were in the 
Assembly. who view such an extension of the power of the 


laity with misgiving. Nor can such a_ view simply 
be disregarded. As one speaker who supported the 


proposal put it, “ authority in spiritual things must include the 
hierarchical as well as the representative principle.” That in- 
deed is clearly enough realised in the constitutions of the Over- 
seas Churches which have gone furthest in the direction of lay 
representation. In many cases it is specifically laid down that 
a proposal which affects doctrinal and liturgical issues shall only 
be presented for final acceptance or rejection by the other two 
houses in a form agreed on by the House of Bishops. That it 
should have previously been freely and fully discussed by all 
those whom its acceptance will affect is wholly to the good. 
There remain other aspects of this question of the rights 
of the laity, which so far have barely received attention. Out- 
standing among these are of course the powers and responsi- 
bilities of patrons, and the right of the parishioners in relation 
to the freehold of the incumbency. It does not need to be 
emphasised that these are matters of great difficulty and delicacy 
which touch very closely indeed the spiritual health of the 
Church. That may well be a reason for approaching them only 
with a full sense of all that is at stake: it is not a reason for 
refusing to approach them at all. But this at least is certain: 
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that we are far more likely to be in a position in which all con- 
cerned will be able to consider them in the right spirit when 
the further advance in lay responsibility, already so happily 
agreed on in principle, has become an established fact. 


King Baudouin Again 
By GAVIN GORDON 


HE storm which blew up over King Baudouin’s con- 

valescence in the South of France has been presented 

in the English Press in colours far more lurid than it 
assumed in Belgium. This is, of course, partly due to the fact 
that the Presses of the two countries are of different calibre, 
and partly also to the need for the Belgian Press to keep 
close to the Protocol in all matters relating to its sovereign. 
There is, however, a deeper reason; for the British Press is 
quick to scent out a sensation and bring it on to the front page, 
whereas the Belgian Press, in ‘this unhappy revival of a dis- 
tressing matter, has been anxious to avoid developing any 
sensation at all. In fact, the existence of something approach- 
ing a scandal owes more, much more, to spontaneous public 
feeling than it does to any flogging of emotions by the Press 
itself or by the politicians behind it. 

It was on the morning of Sunday, February Ist, that Belgians 
living away from the coast and the Scheldt heard of the break- 
ing of the dykes and the flood-devastation which, though far 
less grave and widespread than that of Great Britain and the 
Netherlands, was none the less on a scale to justify its being 
quickly classified as a national disaster. The scope of it was 
clear by the following Tuesday; and on that day the King 
paid rather a quick visit to Ostend, Antwerp and the con- 
fluence of the Dender river and the Scheldt. That night, 
apparently feeling that duty had been done, the King climbed 
into a train in the private station in the grounds of Laeken, 
and slipped off to join his family at Antibes. 

There was immediately a buzz of adverse comment. You 
heard it in trams and cafés, but it found no echo at all in 
the Press. Responsible editors were out to avoid rubbing salt 
into old wounds, and took the balanced view that, in Belgium, 
the King and the people have never been close to one another’s 
hearts. British and American correspondents were forced to 
stall when their head offices asked for reports on the local 
criticism; and there, in all probability, the matter would have 
rested had it not been for the great and devoted work of Queen 
Elizabeth of England and Queen Juliana of the Netherlands. 
Prince Bernhardt’s flight back from the United States added 
a piquancy of contrast to which, the following Friday, a weekly 
gossip-magazine drew attention. 

By this time the newspapers were receiving pictures of the 
Belgian royal family in the Mediterranean sunshine, and even 
sections of the Catholic Press could not refrain from comment. 
After the routine Cabinet meeting on the Friday M. van Zeeland, 
acting-Premier during M. van Houtte’s sickness, saw M. 
Verwilghen, the King’s chief secretary. The rumour of the 
King’s return—or even “recall ”—-was strong enough to be 
printed in Saturday’s papers, though, during most of the day, 
the Palace refused to confirm it. Instead it issued a state- 
ment enumerating the royal family’s contributions to the 
Calamity Fund which, so far from holding the position, created 
still more criticism. It was not till late in the afternoon that 
a communiqué was issued that King Baudouin would indeed 
be reaching Laeken during the night. 

It was indeed known that King Baudouin had had influenza a 
week or two previously, but he had since been attending to 
business, and there was no reason for anybody to associate 
his holiday with convalescence. He appears, on his return, to 
have managed to infuse a purposeful note into the relief work, 
and he re-opened the Belle Vue Palace as a parcels-depdt for 
the Belgian Red Cross, which is doing such outstanding work 
for sufferers in the three countries. He spent a very hard day 
visiting the regions where the damage and suffering were really 
at their worst. After this the state of his health seems to have 


asserted itself. He was confined to his room for a day, 
examined by his doctors and ordered back to the south. He 
left by the quickest means possible, boarding at the last moment 
a public airliner which was too full to contain his A.D.C., so 
that the pilot had to be elevated to that station. And so keen 
was he to see the sun again that, according to the pilot’s state- 
ment, he asked for the aircraft to be diverted into a course 
which took it along the Riviera coast. 

It is, of course, inevitable that criticism should fasten on the 
Princesse de Réthy, as the person whose position in the royal 
household incurred most criticism during the 1950 troubles, and 
as the person associated with the Sovereign’s present absence 
from his country, as indeed with almost all his rather frequent 
absences. There is, naturally enough, an element of policy 
in this; for to the average Belgian Madame de Réthy sym- 
bolises most of what he resented in King Leopold; and she 
is a person so deliberately and totally removed from the public 
eye that it is easy tor the Anglo-American Press, acting on 
inadequate information, to give her the status of a “ glamour- 
girl.” 

Much of all this is, of course, inherent in the unlucky position 
of the Princess. Her war-time marriage to the late King appears 
to have been decided only after very great hesitation. She 
became the pretext for many of the most extravagant accusa- 
tions levelled at her husband; and she now has the thankless 
job of being chatelaine of a household in which the 
Head of the State is not the head of the family. 
Through a decade of marriage under difficulties she has 
kept well out of sight and has not had any verifiable scandal 
pinned on her. All, indeed, that is known of her is that, in 
these rather trying conditions, she as apparently uniformly 
successful in keeping her husband’s two families consistently 
united and mutually loyal. 

The truth is that, though Madame de Réthy has again been 
made the butt of opposition criticism, the real target is the 
obsolete form of kingship into which she has married. It is 
the tradition of this, the last of the Catholic monarchies, that 
the Sovereign is virtually invisible to his people. Apart from 
apocryphal stories about motor-cycles and known achievements 
abroad on ski or with a gun, the Belgian public knows nothing 
of its king. It does not know who are his friends, how he 
employs his time, nor whether he ever enjoys himself as a 
boy of his age should do. It has noticed that he never smiles 
in public, and it wonders if he ever smiles at all; and it is so 
accustomed to its tradition that it does not expect ever to be 
told the answer. 

This is the Belgian tradition. The hope of the more pro- 
gressive elements in Belgian politics was that King Baudouin, 
starting young, would succeed in breaking it down and coming 
nearer to the public’s heart. The general public sees nothing 
of the personal sympathy and the political address with which 
this twenty-two-year-old monarch has at times astonished his 
Ministers. His qualities are such that even the politicians most 
opposed to all his father stood for have a real hope he will 
become the first Belgian king in the modern democratic 
pattern. He cannot make the change overnight. He could, 
for example, hardly have so quickly overhauled the system by 
which, when he came to Parliament for his installation, so many 
troops were used to line the road that there were only police- 
men to ride in his procession. On the other hand he can work 
consistently in the right direction; and this is why signs of 
back-slipping into Ivory-Tower monarchy are so closely 
watched and reaction promptly recorded. 

If it is indeed true that the pictures of the royal family at 
Antibes were circulated to the Belgian Press by the royal 
household, the suggestion at once emerges that it is not Madame 
de Réthy who is most out of touch with public opinion. The 
whole gamut of public relations can, and should, be brought 
into the service of a constitutional monarchy, especially when 
(as in the Belgian case) it is a matter of building up a monarchy 
with a real public appeal. That the King made a mistake in 
relation to his trip abroad nobody seems now to deny. On 
the other hand, it was not by origin his own mistake, and 
the system of comment in Belgium is not such as to enable 
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any lesson to be easily learned from it. Whether in fact such 
a lesson will be, or has been, learned is a matter which depends 
in the last resort on the Sovereign himself; and it is much to 
ask of so young a King that he should not only learn the lesson 
but also teach it to those around him, a coterie chosen for its 


wisdom in an older tradition 


Tools and the African’s 


Job 
By JOHN TAWNEY 


HE demonstrator said, “So you see, gentlemen, the 

tractor more than replaces the horse,” but the gentlemen 

did not quite see, for the horse had played no part in 
their agricultural experience. Indeed, some of them had never 
seen one until they came to England from East Africa. 
Under the Tudor oaks of the ancient deer-park the dark 
visitors looked on with grave attention at the young white men 
in clean overalls who put the machines through their paces. 
Sometimes inscrutability gave way to approbation. Men who 
had learnt, almost at birth, that hunger was near when the 
steady rhythm of pestles pounding grain in mortars faltered 
and died away in the villages, cocked a discriminating ear at 
the quick clatter of the hammer-mill attachment. The augur, 
boring rapid holes, was a crisply practical demonstration which 
‘Five minutes a hole,” said the instructor. 


drew applause. 
“It would take a man a good half-hour,” and got back a 
flash of African humour when one of our party 


pungent 
answered, “If a man of my country dug a hole that size in 
half a day, we should think him more wonderful than any 
machine.” 

It was a fine display of engineering skill married to the earth. 
Everyone was impressed, but I don’t think the Africans saw 
any of it as applicable to themselves. They already knew, of 
course, what machines could do, and were doing, in their 
own countries, but not in the field of peasant agriculture. 
Machines were the creatures of corporations and co-operatives, 
of the broad acres of alienated land. It was, perhaps, signifi- 
cant that no one even asked the price of the horse-replacing 
robots. 

But it is not only a question of price. A revolution in ideas 
and practice must take place before large-scale mechanisation 
can come to Africans in Africa. It is easy to dream of 
co-operation, seductive to picture wide lands and fat bank- 
accounts providing the setting for innumerable machines and 
a rapidly-expanding agricultural economy. These things will 
come, and there is a bright future for community development 
in African agriculture. But if the individual peasant is to play 
his part without too heavy a weight, of Government control, 
there can be no swift tide of common progress to wash away 
the habits of centuries. 

For let us make no bones about it; the future of food- 
production in Africa may be helped, but cannot be determined, 
by the stimulus of schemes controlled by local Governments or 
by the extra-territorial influence of colonial corporations. In 
the final event it is the peasant producer’s own initiative that 
must get the extra from the land. That he must be helped, 
that he may need a push here and a pull there, is obvious, but 
the means are not always clearly seen, and enthusiastic planners 
often lose sight of the individual in the mass. 

The essence of African peasant-cultivation is the little plot, 
the half-acre in one place, the few square yards in another. 
Fragmentation of holdings is not only a sign of physical capacity 
but of individuality and independence. Of reason, too. The 
small farmer hacks his painful way into the forbidden forest 
because the virgin, leafy earth will repay his toil with heavier 
maize-crops from a smaller plot. His dry-weather beans need 


moisture; so the papyrus is cleared from the valley, though . 


when the rains come there may be floods. His sweet-potato 
ridges break all the anti-soil-crosion rules, for that is how his 
forbears got the best results—and your days may not be long 
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in a land where your father’s ghost is always ready to be 
affronted. 

These things are facts. They will be changed as time goes 
on, but not by an over-hasty prescription of communal holdings 
big enough to justify the use of modern machines. The 
admission that at present mechanised agriculture is beyond 
possibility for the African peasant does not postulate a policy 
of /aisser faire until such time as his present ideas adjust them- 
selves to advancing civilisation, On the contrary, the process 
of change must be given some acceleration; neither in his own 
interests nor in those of his country can the African stand still 
while the world goes by. 

An impartial assessment of the African peasant’s agricultural 
efforts dispels the common idea that his small output is solely 
due to laziness. Some indolence there may be, as well as 
indifference and carelessness, but these are not the main 
reasons. They are quite simple—lack of incentives to produce 
more than a man’s own family requires, and lack of tools with 
which to do a bigger job more easily. When you have nothing 
but a clumsy hoe for all your tillage, even a single acre’s 
cultivation becomes a formidable task. 

There are techniques in the use of African hoes. They may 
scratch the weeds from the surface of the ground or be swept 
down from a height which gives the soil a good spit’s digging. 
Whatever their task, whatever their design, they remain hoes, 
unsuitable for half the work imposed upon them. In twenty- 
two years in East Africa I never saw a spade in use in native 
cultivation. Once I invited a man to savour the speed and 
lightening of toil achieved by pushing a fork into the ground 
with his foot. He lost his balance. The plough (where holdings 
are big enough to take one) is virtually unknown over thousands 
of square miles, and if you asked a man to take a loaded wheel- 
barrow to a rubbish-dump his instinct would be to place it on 
his head. 

These, again, are facts, but they are capable of early altera- 
tion. To substitute simple, modern implements for primitive 
ones is an easier, less dangerous aim at first than too hasty a 
campaign against ideas of land-tenure and use which are 
entangled in tribal lore and religion. Less arduous labour, 
then, through different tools should be the first achievement, 
and with an easing of toil the way to increased production will 
be opened, and in its turn that will mean income from the land, 
For income is essential, not only as an incentive to effort but 
to dispel the disdain which at present even the barely literate 
have for a life near the soil. That disdain will go when men 
realise that agriculture means money and is an honourable 
profession; education must wed men more firmly to the earth 
and cease to breed visions of non-manual employment for all. 
When this has been done, and not before, Africans will be 
ready to usher in their own dawn of mechanical agriculture. 

I hope the visitors did not feel too hopeless about the future. 
They could find worse targets for their peoples’ aim in the years 
ahead than the possession of those sleek, all-capable machines. 
But let there be no dreams of a mechanised agricultural 
economy springing up overnight in Africa to increase the bounty 
of the earth. The peasant in his millions still holds the key 
to plenty, and he must learn to plant his feet firmly on the 
ground before he climbs into the tractor-seat. 

As we drove away from the works, we talked much, in our 
careful English, about the machines. But after a while the 
elder of our party relapsed happily into the Swahili tongue for 
a return to realities we had been discussing on the outward 
journey. “Tell me,” he said. “ Why do your people pay no 
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dowry for their wives 7 
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In Search of a Home 
By A. J. COOPER (Wadham College, Oxford) 


HE Delegacy of Lodgings is a forbidding building, full 

of doors and corridors. It was from. this, a week before 

the beginning of term, that we issued; clutching a printed 
list of landladies’ names that had been thrust at us in reply 
to our muttered, “ Somewhere cheap and central.” The search 
for lodgings, especially in university towns, has developed into 
something that is almost a science. We were two inexperienced 
scientists, but the day did not close until we had learnt a great 
deal of the subtle art. It was a bitter winter day; the wind 
lashed round the corners of the bare and empty streets, seem- 
ing to cut us as it rode by. We huddled by a lamp-post and 
considered the printed list. 

** Somewhere cheap and central.” Mrs. Junks of 110 Amelia 
Avenue, and it really was Mrs. Junks, turned out to be old 
and deaf but kindly. The house was also old. It smelt of 
age. Mrs. Junks talked incessantly. We followed her mutely 
upstairs, looking at one another as we climbed. The room 
was small and horribly square. It was brown. An oar leant 
unhappily against the far wall; draped over it was a pair of 
very dirty shorts. An egg-collector’s box lay on the floor; 
books were scattered about. Mrs. Junks seemed used to the 
confusion. “The other gentleman said he’d take ‘is things 
out, but ’e ‘asn’t,” she finished rather irrelevantly in a 
triumphant high falsetto. 

“ There’s a bed,” she added, and led us across the landing. 
There certainly was a bed. It filled the whole room with its 
brassy Victorian vastness. This room was also brown. “ Look,” 
she said, “I keep an ’ot-water bottle in it. Terrible damp 
here it is.” 

* Are you on the telephone ? ” 
as if from a great distance. 

“No,” she said. “ Three pounds ten a week.” We retreated, 
and she followed us down the stairs saying that the gentleman’s 
things would, of course, be moved, and that she cooked break- 
fast. The other gentleman liked lots of toast. Did we? We 
retreated a little faster down the hall, telling her that we'd 
let her know soon. Her face fell. ‘“ Only three pounds ten,” 
she said as we went out of the door. Outside we just looked 
at one another. Round the corner was a telephone-box. We 
used it. 

The next door was more imposing. Ferns draped it; pillars 
supported it. A face eyed us suspiciously from an upper 
window as we approached. John banged on the door. A pause. 
He twisted the bell, and the door flew open. “Sssh. You'll 
wake the baby,” said a cross female whisper. 

“I’m so sorry,” said John. “I believe that you have a 
room to let ?” 

7) Yes.” 

“Might we see it, if that won’t disturb the baby.” 

A smile flickered on her face. “ Very well then. The other 
gentleman just went off; so I haven’t done anything to it.” 

That we had no difficulty in believing. After climbing several 
flights of stairs we were shown a scene of indescribable con- 
fusion. The bed was still unmade with an open suitcase on 
it. A box of matches had sprayed across the floor. Margarine 
had turned green on the plate. The inevitable books lay in 
heaps and piles over the room. A pair of trousers leered 
drunkenly from the chair in front of the fire. “ He just went, 
and I’ve been busy. It’s three guineas a week,” she said. 

“Yes,” said John. “The heating ? ” 

“Oh, there’s a fire somewhere. [I'll put it in here before 
you come.” Then she added “Gas.” 

* Oh.” 

“ There’s another wardrobe if you want it,” the woman said 
almost hopefully. 

“Have you another lamp ? ” 

“No. I provide one light. Have you got any linen ? ” 

“ Well-er,” John paused. “Not on me I’m afraid.” And 


said John. She looked at him 


the landlady laughed. Again we fled, this time trying not to 
wake the baby. 

Then we met the Marquis. That the Marquis was unknown 
in Oxford was not at all surprising, for, we soon learnt, his 
stay had been a short one. This was to be our third and 
last attempt for the day, for we had to be back in London 
that night. It was also the most instructive. 

In a corridor that reminded one of Charles Dickens we met 
a rather hostile landlady. We climbed the stairs towards what 
proved to be the Marquis’s room. It was she who told us 
the story, prompted from the background by a stuttering but 
friendly husband. “’E was a proper one, ’e was,” she said. 
“ Took us in completely. First one to do that since we been 
‘ere, and that’s twenty-three years,” she added a little 
belligerently.. She looked mournfully at the room. The sight 
was, by now, familiar to us. In the middle of the floor a suit- 
case lay open, full of papers and odd personal belongings. A 
wardrobe showed us two suits. Books and papers covered 
the room with their confusion. But there was one fresh object. 
A cheque-book lay open on the table. 

“°E came up two weeks late, and went away four weeks 
early,” she said, and laughed at her joke. To us “he” 
was still a mystery, but she was determined that we should 
not remain in the dark for long. “’E said ‘is mother lived 
in France.” 

“ Yes,” said her husband, “ F-F-France. I t-t-t-told them 
that at the p-p-p-police station.” Not for the first time that 
afternoon John and I exchanged silent glances. “ What did 
he do ?” I said. 

“Well ‘e ‘ad a high time,” she said. ‘“’E came ‘ere and 
said that he wanted a room for three years, all the time, ’cos 
‘is mother was in France you see, name of Johnstone. Well, 
then he said he’d pay me weekly, good. Well, then he started 
accounts up all over the place, these suits and things, none 
of ’em paid for, you know. With all these he called ‘imself—- 
what was it, George ? ” 

George thus addressed grinned and scratched himself. “ Well, 
it was the Marquis de something or other wasn’t it, de Bou, 
no, de Buff... . Wait a minute, I think I’ve got one of ’is 
cards that ’e ’ad printed and didn’t pay for.” 

He bent over and scuffled through the papers, grunting as 
he did so. We waited. Even the landlady stopped talking. 
“ N-N-N-No, I can’t see them.” More scuffling. 

“Aren't they downstairs George?” The landlady was 
determined that we should know all the facts of the case and 
see the evidence. ‘“‘ N-N-No, here somewhere.” 

Letting of rooms had faded away. The Marquis held the floor. 
We were, by now, equally determined to hear the rest of the 
story. “’E was at college with the other gentlemen here,” 
we were informed. “ Nice gentlemen they are.” 

“’Ere they are.” A happy voice, his triumph obliterating 
his stutter for a moment, cried, “ The Marquis de Boff, no, 
Bouffremont Croixville requests the pleasure of your company 
to cocktails. R.S.V.P.” He laughed hollowly. We were both 
presented with a card. Then the landlady resumed her tale. 

“ After two weeks I wanted my rent, so I asked ’im, and ’e 
writes me out a cheque for two weeks, all well and good; 
then that night ’e just goes. We never seen ’im since. Then 
it all came out. He’d accounts all over the place.” Here 
she laughed. “ Drink-shops everywhere. After he gave us the 
cheque ’e ‘ad dinner at the Mitre. Then he went to the 
Gents, took off his evening clothes and went out through the 
window, just so nobody ’ud see ‘im. Left all ’is evening 
clothes on the floor, and that’s the last anybody ever saw of ’im. 
*Cept we did ear that ’e’d cashed a dud cheque for thirty-five 
quid on is mother. . .. Police after ’im all over the place.” 

“'y-Y-Yes, I ’ad to go to the p’lice station,” grinned the 
man, “ but w-w-w-we won’t get anything out of them.” 

“It’s the first time we’ve ever been had,” the good lady 
repeated once more. “And it will be the last,” she said look- 
ing meaningly at John. John smiled his Irish smile, and all 
was well at once. 

“ Four guineas a week and no breakfast,” she said. Again 
we fled. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 

The Shrike. By Joseph Kramm. (Princes.) 

THE captive is always likely to be an interesting and appealing figure 
on the stage. Put a man in manacles and—unless you do it at the 
end of the last act, when it is fairly safe to assume that the ends of 
justice are being served—our hearts go out to him. So do our 
curiosities. We hope for an escape or a rescue : at the least for a 
last-minute reprieve. This is especially the case if he is the hero or 
central figure of the play. 

It is however important that the restraints upon the captive’s 
liberty, and any tortures, threats, or indignities to which he may 
be submitted while in confinement, should seem to us to have some 
basis in probability, of however wild a kind. This condition is not— 
at any rate for an English audience—observed by The Shrike. Jim 
Downs, having attempted suicide, is brought into the psychopathic 
ward of a municipal hospital in New York. His wife, from whom he 
has been separated and whose resemblance to the butcher-bird 
gives the play its title, strongly desires to reassert her domination over 
him ; and since, as long as the psychiatrists entertain any shadow of 
doubt about his mental stability, he can only be discharged from the 
hospital into her custody, she can in effect keep him there for as long 
as she likes. In the event he languishes in this ghastly institution for 
the best part of a month, while his wife breaks up the emotional and 
economic foundations of the life in which he has taken refuge from 
her ; and in the last of fourteen somewhat repetitive scenes she 
carries home her prey. 

There are two main reasons why the play fails to carry conviction. 
One is that, although we are prepared—at a pinch—to believe that 
all the municipal psychiatrists in New York are practically indis- 
tinguishable from Dr. Lakington in Bulldog Drummond, we cannot 
swallow their readiness to keep Jim Downs, indefinitely if need be, 
under treatment. He is not at all an interesting case, his wife 
impresses them as an unusually responsible woman, and there is an 
acute shortage of beds in their grisly wards. In real life, surely, they 
would be only too glad to get rid of him, not only too glad to keep 
him on. Another reason is that neither Sam Wanamaker, in the princi- 
pal part, nor Constance Cummings as his wife acts with sufficient 
vigour. Mr, Wanamaker’s study of failure and suppressed self-pity 
is flat and fatalistic ; Miss Cummings’ villainy is never explicit 
enough. Had these two put more fire into their acting, we might 
have been readier to overlook the failings of a solemn and funda- 
mentally rather preposterous melodrama. In a long and competent 
cast John Glen, in particular, shows promise. PETER FLEMING. 


* * x ~ 


A Woman of No Importance. By Oscar Wilde. (Savoy.}+——Paint 
Your Wagon. Book and lyrics by Alan Jay Lerner ; music by 
Frederick Loewe ; dances by Agnes de Mille. (Her Maijesty’s.) 

Tue temptation, after this production, is to say that it is the play 

itself which is of no importance : but that would be unwise, for it 

has its moments. Tennents have had it knocked into three acts, 
relieved of some of its painful absurdity, refurbished with some 
additional witticisms, sumptuously set and dressed by Loudon 

Sainthill, produced by Michael Benthall, and performed at a stately 

pace by a company of the first quality. The result of all this has 

been to wrap up the text in a fancy muffler which quite takes the 
bite out of the Wildean lines as they come straining through. There 
are publishers who sometimes succumb to a strange fever, in the 
midst of which they pick on some inoffensive minor work and send 
it forth into the world again in a dress fit for a masterpiece. This, 
as often as not, is misplaced generosity ; and so it is here. I can 
imagine a clever and properly arrogant young person making his 
first acquaintance with Wilde through this production and being 
bored to stupefaction. If I meet such a one I shall advise him to 
read the text : he might be agreeably surprised—at any rate by those 
parts quite free from the abhorrent false seriousness which ensures 
the artistic failure of the play as a whole. I cannot blame the pro- 
ducer and the actors for approaching with the utmost nervousness 
a curtain by this famous slippery staircase : 


Gerald : Lord Illingworth, you have insulted the purest 
thing on God’s earth, a thing as pure as my own 
mother. You have insulted the woman I love 
most in the world with my own mother. As 
there is a God in Heaven, I will kill you ! 

down to—— 


Mrs. Arbuthnot : Stop, Gerald, stop !_ He is your own father! 


No, there is much reason for caution, but so much trouble has 
been taken to avoid the melodramatic booby-traps and tripwires 
cluttering the scene that there is all too little energy left for vivacity 
in the high comic and witty passages which are the only possible 
justification for reviving the play. 1 can only suppose that it is the 
effort to suppress even the faintest hint of Jasper the Moustachio- 
Twirler in the character which so takes the wind out of Clive Brook’s 
Lord Illingworth. Athene Seyler and Isabel Jeans are quite admir- 
able as Lady Hunstanton and Mrs. Allonby, but the mood of the 
production is against them. Nora Swinburne plays Mrs. Arbuthnot 
—the woman of no importance, the cast-off mistress of Lord Illing- 
worth—with a suitably pale and godly determination. It is the 
text that works against her, alas. As I write this, I have the uneasy 
feeling that oné should be ignoring flesh and blood to dwell on the 
heavily detailed stage-pictures painstakingly devised by Loudon 
Sainthill and the elaborate costumes he has designed for the actresses 
in the deformed style of the *nineties : one has the impression that 
they are meant to matter as much as the words. I am indebted to 
the friend who accompanied me for my final observation : that the 
one character who really comes to life is the hypochondriacal spouse 
of the Ven. Archdeacon Daubeny, D.D. (who is amusingly played 
by Aubrey Mather in the true English tradition of comic divines). 
Mrs. Daubeny, poor dear, is fortunate enough, it may be recalled, 
not to appear in the flesh. 


* * ™ ™ 


The latest American musical to burst out in the West End, with a 
British company, has a pleasant little story of northern California 
in the gold-rush days when men were men and women were very 
sweet. The men of Rumson Town leave one in no doubt as to their 
masculinity. It is constantly and cheerfully asserted in the thun- 
derous male choruses ; and when the fandango gals arrive by the 
coachload, to dig the gold from the pockets of the men who dug it 
from the stony soil, the point is made again, and again, and for good 
measure again, in dances of a marvellous and most accomplished 
directness. All this tumultuous celebration of the simpler facts 
of life in no way impairs either the gentle melancholy implicit in the 
story of a boom town’s decline (and in Bobby Howes’ pleasant 
performance as Ben Rumson) or the innocent sentiments of the 
romantic lovers, Jennifer (Sally Ann Howes) and Julio (Ken Cantril). 
A pleasing entertainment. 

IAIN HAMILTON, 


- * * 7 


Rain. By John Colton and Clemence Randolph. (Embassy.) 

Tus is a wet, sweaty production of the play based on Somerset 
Maugham’s damp, hot story about the tart from Honolulu who falls 
into the clutches of a Bible-punching missionary On a Pacific island. 
It has a small, ironical plot with the moral that there aia’t no good 
in men jabbingly stated by Sadie Thompson, and the stage version is 
more or less faithful, though some extra characters have been 
developed who were only hinted at by Maugham. Miriam Karlin is 
loud, highly-coloured and sometimes physically awkward, but she 
is undoubtedly authentic as Miss Thompson, and Marjory Hawtrey 
stamps herself on a part that might be only a sketch, making it new 
and real—the most creative thing in the whole production. G. F. 


OPERA 

Nelson. (Wigmore Hall.) 

ON the face of it one would hardly expect a ‘* concert-reading *’ of 
a new opera to give a fair or even adequate idea of its quality ; and 
it seemed a doubtful service that the English Opera Group Associa- 
tion proposed to do Lennox Berkeley when they announced such 
a reading of his opera Nelson. With a single piano to suggest the 
orchestra, no scenery or stage-action and singers chosen in several 
cases for their musical ability and vocal compass rather than their 
suitability, vocal or otherwise, for the parts allotted them, many of 
the most widely accepted operas might make a poor showing. It 
augurs, therefore, extremely well for Berkeley’s Ne/son that the large 
proportion of the music performed in this way at Wigmore Hall on 
Saturday made such a strikingly good impression. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 14d.; Canada (Canadian 
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The characters represented were Nelson and his wife (Peter Pares 
and Nancy Evans), Lady Hamilton and her husband (Arda Mandikian 
and Thomas Hemsley), Lady Hamilton’s mother (Catherine Lawson) 
and Hardy (Trevor Anthony). Only two minor characters were 
wanting to make up the complete cast, though the chorus could 
hardly be more than suggested. There are three acts. The first 
shows the meeting between Nelson and Lady Hamilton at Naples 
in 1798. This takes place at a ball—the private drama being set 
against a background of dancing and social activity, in accordance 
with an honourable operatic tradition. The first scene of Act 2 takes 
place in the drawing-room of 17 Dover Street two years later, and 
shows the crisis in the relations between the Nelsons and the Hamil- 
tons. The second is in the garden at Merton immediately before 
Trafalgar, and here the conflict in Nelson’s mind between love and 
duty is crystallised in scenes with Emma Hamilton and Lord Minto. 
The first scene of Act 3 shows Nelson taking leave of Emma in a 
Portsmouth inn and the second his death in the cockpit of the * Victory.’ 

This libretto, by Alan Pryce-Jones, though it is impossible to 
judge in detail from a piecemeal hearing, provides a simple and solid 
framework for music, and throws the emphasis, as the composer 
wished, upon Nelson’s personal, private struggle with his own 
conscience. The music is largely divided into self-contained forms— 
monologue, duet, quartet, sextet—and its idiom is unfailingly vocal, 
even full-bloodedly operatic on occasion, as in the quartet between 
the Nelsons and Hamiltons in Act 2. This act, which also contains 
a most moving soliloquy for the neglected Lady Nelson and a love 
duet between Nelson and Emma, suffered least from transplanting 
to the concert-hall, for here the drama is largely psychological 
and the stage-action of less importance. 

in Act | the effect of Nelson’s unobserved entry into a crowded 
ballroom was inevitably lost, and on this, his first appearance, he 
did not immediately establish his character in any musically memor- 
able way, although much of the rest of the music in this act was 
immediately attractive, and suggested that the scene in the opera- 
house might be most effective. It was not wholly clear from a 
programme consisting, by necessity, of ‘* extracts,’’ whether com- 
poser and librettist have wholly avoided the tendency—so noticeable 
in contemporary English opera—to deflect interest from the main 
business of the plot and retard the action by metaphysical reflections 
upon it, placed in the singers’ mouths. In opera fine sentiments must 
be implicit in the music rather than verbally expressed, and I was 
occasionally surprised by Nelson’s overtly religious tone. This was 
deliberately stressed at the end of Act 2, in a passage of great musical 
effect which nevertheless struck me as out of character in a British 
admiral, even of Nelson’s unusually religious character. It is quite 
possible that, in their setting, these blemishes may disappear, no 
longer spot-lit as in a concert performance. 

MARTIN COOPER, 


CINEMA 


The Little World of Don Camillo. (Continentale and Rialto.)}—— 

The Virtuous Isidore. (Curzon.)——Rough Shoot. (Odeon.) 
As a legacy from the French Film Festival there has been left to 
London M. Julien Duvivier’s The Little World of Don Camillo ; in 
its original Italian at the Continentale and in a dubbed French 
version at the Rialto. 1 saw the latter and revelled in every moment 
of it, despite warning cried from that cool part of me which deplores 
sentimentality. The global war between the Church and Com- 
munism is fought here in miniature on a microscopic field, Fernandel 
as a fist-free priest of a small country town heading one faction, 
S. Gino Cervi, as its mayor, the other. The film sets out to prove, 
in the most engaging confiding way, that basically there is nothing 
to choose between the two creeds, for, though sworn enemies, the 
priest and the Communist are always forced to agree on essentials. 
Breathing fire, yet recognising qualities of honesty in one another, 
these two are bent on a race to bring good to the community, and, 
whether trying to bash each other’s nose off in the belfry—the town 
is bewildered by the bells’ commentary on this conflict—or disagree- 
ing about a community centre or bribing the referee of a football 
match they share the same generous heart. 


Fernandel’s conversations with Christ on the Cross in his church, 
though certainly unoithodox, are so human and charming that they 
can give no offence to any man, for through the exchange of what 
can best be termed reverent pleasantries there shines a deep com- 
passionate understanding, which is, at times, most moving. 
Fernandel gives an exquisite performance—there is no other word 
for it—both he and his colleagues blossoming as never before under 
M. Duvivier’s sensitive direction. Funny, sentimental and profound 


by turns, Don Camillo is a lovely film, and even if one cannot believe 
a word of its ** message ”’ it is wonderfully comforting at the time. 
- + ™ * 

The Virtuous Isidore is also a rustic drama and one, it appears, 
which has eternal appeal. I feel, though I know records would 
prove me wrong, that I have seen at least a dozen versions of this 
de Maupassant story. It wears well, particularly in this instance 
when it is freshly furbished by M. Marcel Pagnol, its adapter, and 
M. Jean Boyer, its director, both of whom have enough cunning to 
take the ludicrous seriously. The country characters, the Mayor, 
the Countess, the confirmed spinster, are portrayed without exaggera- 
tion, even the flowers on the latter’s unbecoming hats blooming 
unaggressively ; and the scenes, however farcical, are treated with 
respect. The only person who flouts the laws of gravity is Isidore 
himself, played by Bourvil in the burlesque. Whereas it is possible 
that a shy retarded youth might, in default of a single virtuous girl 
in the neighbourhood, be chosen as Queen of the May, | doubt if 
one quite so dotty could be elected by any known committee, pure 
though he be as snow. Bourvil is just, but only just, this side of the 
discomforting, especially at the start when he skips around picking 
daisies. The uneasiness engendered by this sequence is hard to shake 
off. And yet so much of this film is brilliant and the dialogue so 
amusing that one can forgive all. 


- - *” * 


If it was the intention to capture an American market for the 
Anglo-American film Rough Shoot by involving Mr. Joel McCrea in 
its proper English muddle, it will, | fear, be thwarted. With a 
number of sinister foreign characters crashing about in a Dorset 
wood, divulging their plans for welcoming an enemy agent in loud 
tones and working a mobile generator on the roadside, one might 
have expected that even this sleepy county would have come to the 
conclusion that it wasn’t poachers after all. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


DRAWINGS AND PAINTINGS 

(Arts Council Gallery.) 

ROGER Fry’s child thought and then drew a line round his think, 
** Let this be plain to all,’’ said Michelangelo ; ‘‘ drawing consti- 
tutes the fountainhead and substance of painting and sculpture and 
architecture.’’ Palaeolithic man decorated caves with images that 
are, whatever the means employed, essentially drawings. Drawing 
lies at the very root and origin of art and the artist’s thought processes, 
The exhibition in St. James’s Square, which collects the drawings that 
relate to paintings by fifteen contemporary British artists, is of 
extraordinary interest as showing something of the diversity of 
those processes. All drawing, to some degree, is an act of memory— 
the record of an image in the mind. Nevertheless there are those 
made before the motif, where the duration of the memory-act is 
brief—where eye, mind and hand are keyed to such a pitch that the 
image seems almost to have transferred itself to paper ; there are 
those made ** out of the head ’’ in which the intellectual digestive 
process has long been at work. Some concern themselves only with 
the elucidation of form (as in Renaissance Italy) ; some imitate the 
expressive effects of light and shade (as did Rembrandt). There are 
working drawings, in which the compositional framework of a 
projected painting is evolved and elaborated ; and there are prelimin- 
ary studies which, having served their immediate purpose of clarifying 
the artist’s mind, are dispensed with or destroyed. 

All these, in combination and permutation, are represented in 
this exhibition, and may be compared with photographs of the 
finished paintings. Not many are of any permanent value, but the 
light they shed on the methods of individual artists is considerable. 
Of two equally ‘‘ realistic ’’ painters, Ruskin Spear, it seems, always 
paints from drawings ; William Coldstream never. Lucian Freud, 
whose linear precision suggests graphic origins, does not make 
drawings for paintings ; Keith Vaughan, on the other hand, works 
out all the major problems of a painting in terms of pencil on a very 
small scale. Ceri Richards uses his drawings for limbering up ; 
Sutherland makes a progressive series of studies, from the culminating 
point of which is shaped the final statement in oils. Something of 
the same sort happens in Pasmore’s series of a Cornish beach, in 
which the clouds, waves and boulders gradually become more and 
more self-sufficient until they exist only as interlocking jigsaw 
shapes. More surprising to many will be the elaborate mathematical 
and geometrical scheme upon which the same artist’s apparently 
impressionistic Hanging Gardens of Hammersmith was based. It is 
the clearest glimpse in the exhibition of poet and mathematician 
hand in hand. M. H. MIDDLETON, 


Drawings for Pictures. 
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** What tricks Theodore and I used to play on our Miss 
Wilsons, and Mrs. Greys, and Madame Jouberts — Amy 
Eshton joined in . .. Louisa and | used to quiz our 
governess too; but she was such a good creature, she would 
bear anything; nothing put her out; we might do what we 
pleased —ransack her desk and her workbox and turn her 
drawers inside out ; and she was so good-natured, she would 
give us anything we asked for.”’ 

Charlotte Bronté in Jane Eyre. 


That was over 100 years and while the 


ago, 
conditions under which a governess or private 
teacher now exists have been immeasurably 
improved, on retirement her cares and anxieties 
are often legion. She may have no home. Her 
health may be broken. She may have outlived 
relations, friends and employers and her former 


pupils may have gone out of her life. 


At whatever age she may be in trouble, the G.B.I. 
is at her call whether it be for financial help, a 


home, personal service or friendship. 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 





58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 





PHOTOGRAPHY 

To celebrate its centenary, the Royal Photographic Society is staging 
a double exhibition. Some forty cases of early apparatus, documents 
and records are on show at the Science Museum, South Kensington, 
together with about 300 prints from the society’s permanent col- 
lection. Another 100 prints from the same source, covering roughly 
the last fifty years, are exhibited at the Society’s headquarters, 16 
Princes Gate. Of the two, the collection at the Science Museum is 
by far the more important, and gives students of photography the 
chance to form a clear impression of developments on the scientific 
and mechanical side. The early prints—calotypes by Fox Talbot, 
portraits by David Octavius Hill and R. Adamson, scenes by Roger 
Fenton and pertraits by Mrs. Cameron—though mainly familiar, 
are worth seeing yet again. From about 1870 to 1890 the Society 
has very little to show, and from 1900 onwards—during which a 
complete change has taken place both in the conception of photo- 
graphy as an art and in its techniques—the work of members 
shows’ little recognition of this change. The photographs chosen 
to cover the period are in the main examples of elaborate printing 
methods designed to simulate the effects of oil-painting, etching, 
engraving and charcoal-drawing. Rarely indeed, among all this 
laboured ingenuity, does a genuine photograph gleam out. The 
Royal Photographic Society has now achieved a feat we all 
find difficult—that of survival for a hundred years. It seems a 
Suitable moment for it to consider how very far the work of its 
members has diverged from the main course of photographic interest 
and achievement. 





PIANO AND VOICE 

Apollo Society Recital. (Recital Room, Royal Festival Hall.) 

THERE are thousands of poems in the English language, yet in every 
programme of spoken poetry the same ones always crop up ; one 
can rely on either the coy mistress or the mistress going to bed. 
This recital was no exception, but it was good to find some Crabbe 
for a change, and how succulent was Christopher Hassall’s evocation 
of poor Miss Moss who was too genteel to eat boiled beef. ** The 
Pied Piper,’’ shared by two readers, deservedly broke the no- 
applause rule, for audiences like nothing better than to rediscover 
a poem which they have studied at school and thought they had 
forgotten. Although she is sometimes unpredictable, Catherine 
Lacey has a wide range ; she gave a tragic sonority to the ** Song of 
Deborah *’ and read ** Little Lamb, who made thee ? ’’ without the 
least sentimentality. Christopher Hassall, whether dealing with 
Quarles or Carroll, held the balance between reading and acting as 
brilliantly and wittily as ever. Joan Davies, replacing Kathleen 
Long, attacked her music well, and it was a pity that interludes of 
coughing from the audience spoilt the exciting juxtaposition of piano 
and voice, particularly in the case of Granados and Browning. 

Two more recitals are to be held in this series, and on May 31st 
the Festival Hall proper is to be used for spoken poetry for the first 
time, when Peggy Ashcroft, George Rylands and John Gielgud 
will take part in a programme entitled ** The Four Queens of 
England.”” Mr. C. Day Lewis has been commissioned to write a 
poem specially for this occasion. It is to be called ** The Coronal.’’ 

M. C, 


FURNITURE 


IT is to be hoped that no intelligent foreigner will stray into the 
exhibition of British furniture that fills the vast spaces at Earls Court. 
How could one possibly convince him that there are British designers 
of merit if he knew that an exhibition like this was an annual event ? 
it really is difficult to see how the standard of design could be much 
lower. Vulgar and trivial ideas that were démodeé in the 1930s are 
still displayed with pride by manufacturers from Kirkcaldy to 
Cornwall. The bulging cabinet still opes its ponderous (veneered) 
jaws to reveal the ornamental radio or the ever-so-nice cocktail 
glasses ; the galleons still sail on the lampshades ; the cerise quilts 
still have scalloped edges. A peculiar and fascinating horror can be 
tasted when such wares are arranged by smart modern display artists. 
Among all this the stands of Gordon Russell and Hille look as if 
they belong to another world. There are two or three exhibitors 
who have some idea of design among the two hundred; there is 
some splendid wood-working machinery (but look at what it turns 
out !); there are some tolerable deck-chairs (it’s not easy to go 
wrong on deck-chairs); there are some mangles and some folding 
steps ; but, apart from these, the whole show has been designed to 
please a taste both flashy and vulgar, and, what is more, flashy and 
vulgar in a way that seems strangely familiar to those who can recall 
the cloche hat and the skirt above the knee. S. B. 
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Sporting Aspects 





Games of Chance 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


Y mother, if she could have had her way, would have 
banned all games of chance. Like drink, Isadora 
Duncan, Socialism and Conservatism, games of 
chance came from the Devil. They were interdit. My mother 
believed in banning things. She was a Liberal with a very 
large L. But what were games of chance ? My mother never 
mentioned such things as roulette. These were not games. 
Further, they just did not exist either for her or for her children 
and if that is Liberalism I am a Liberal still. She played 
bridge with pleasure, and was rather annoyed when we tried 
to make it less of a chancy game by placing her before a mirror 
in which we could see her cards. She revelled in such really 
chancy games as vingt-et-un and, worse, racing demon, pro- 
vided that they were played for, if anything, matches. So I 
grew up wondering what these games of chance could be. I 
am still wondering. 

My mother loved cricket. She had played it with her brothers 
in their first Oldham house, a house called Sunnyside, which, in 
Oldham, was a chancy enough name in all conscience. She 
played it again with us when were small—and the way a ball 
would turn on the particular Pennine spur where we lived was 
no more predictable than the number into which a roulette ball 
would tumble. But this was not serious cricket. If my mother 
had been born in Yorkshire, and therefore had understood 
serious cricket, she would have been appalled. For, of all 
games of chance, cricket is the most chancy. 

It begins with the spin of a coin, and the way that coin 
comes down may easily decide the result of the match. Do you 
remember the Second Test Match at Lord’s in 1934, when the 
rain came and Verity caught the Australians on a sticky 
wicket ? Shall I ever forget it? Oh, the glorious uncertainty 
of cricket ! Do you remember how, when two up with three 
to go in 1936, England were caught on a “sticky dog” at 
Melbourne and duly lost the match ? Oh the wicked capricious- 
ness of this flutter game. One might as well play pitch-and- 
toss 

It is not merely the spin of a coin that may give you victory. 
It is not only rain—for Blazo, you will remember, was overcome 
by heat. All sorts of unpredictable hazards interfere, at cricket, 
between your skill and victory. 1 once had an innings inter- 
rupted by a swarm of bees, and have never been the same bats- 
man since. Cricket is a game of chance, if ever there was one. 

Bui what about football, either rugger or soccer? Rugger 
and soccer players both have to contend with the unpredictable 
elements. There was that occasion---what year would it be ?— 
when England were playing Wales for the last time on the 
Bristol ground and Percy Bush was the Welsh fly-half. Percy, 
for twenty yards, was the fastest man of his day, and on this 
day there was fog. Welsh and English players alike lost Percy 
in that fog, and when they found him again he was sitting on 
the ball between the English posts. The referee cross-examined 
him for some seconds before awarding a try; and | often wonder 
whether in fact Percy had not imitated a famous Rugby League 
player who, also in fog, scored a try by running round behind 
the spectators on the touchline. However, this may be unfair, 
since, even on the clearest day, would-be tacklers were likely 
to lose sight of Percy. 

But the fact remains that rugger is a chancy game. Like 
cricket, it begins with the spin of a coin, and the wind you hoped 
to have at your back in the second half may drop, or—though 
this is unlikely—the sun which you were sure was permanently 
hidden behind snow-laden clouds may suddenly blaze into 
your eyes. As for soccer, you don’t have to go further back 
than this month. At Highbury, in the Fourth Round of this 
year’s Cup, while those gales were on, the Bury goalkeeper took 
a goal-kick and the wind carried the ball behind the Bury line 
for a corner: whereas, when the Arsenal goalkeeper took a centre 
goal-kick the wind carried it to the foot of an Arsenal forward, 


who scored with one kick, without any other player on either 
side touching the ball. There is, in fact, on record a goalkeeper 
who kicked down wind from his goal-line and scored without 
any other player intervening. Rugger and soccer, clearly, are 
games of chance. If only she had known, my mother would 
never in her sixtieth year have stood for three hours with me 
to watch the Calcutta Cup, nor sat so often in the stand to watch 
our beloved ——— [Name excised; this team has been 
over-mentioned.—Editor, Spectator.) 

Then there is rowing. Her first visit to Oxford in the late 
‘eighties was enough to make my mother passionately’ fond of 
rowing. But what can she have thought of the Boat Race ? 
That, too, is begun with a spin of the coin, a spin which gives 
the lucky President a choice between the Surrey and Middlesex 
stations and, in some years, gives the unlucky President the 
virtual certainty of being swamped. As for those two years 
when both crews were swamped, how could she say that these 
races were in fact different from that Grand National— 
invention of the Devil—when only two horses finished, or that 
other race this month where not even one horse finished ? 
Surely rowing blues, like jockeys, are sons of Belial ! 

So what is left to us? What are the games not of chance 
but of certainty ? Only those indoor games, which are not 
dependent on the weather or on a spin of the coin in any way— 
and not all of them. At dominoes you draw your pieces while 
they are face-down. There is chance here. At billiards you string 
to decide who shall begin, and in stringing there is great skill. 
Yet billiards is a game of chance—at least on my table. Ping- 
pong is chancy, at least until you get used to that jutting side- 
board at the far end. So you are left with chess. You get 
no advantage, so far as I know, from playing at one end as 
opposed to the other. But the colour of the chessmen with 
which you play is decided by the spin of a coin, and the man 
who wins white has, other things being equal, a 7-5 chance 
of winning the game. Anyway, though my mother approved 
chess in theory, in practice she enjoyed games with rather more 
action. 

The perfect game for her in fact would have been the family 
whist we now play with rules laid down by my six-year-old 
son. It is played five-handed. There are no trumps. Each 
player counts his own tricks, and my son’s hand must contain 
only picture cards. This eliminates all chance. If, by chance, 
another player gets a picture card, my son upsets the table. 
This provides the action. My mother would have liked this 
game. But then, she would have liked anything her grandson 
liked—even horse-racing—so that is not a fair test. 

The only absolutely certain game is poker as played by W. C. 
Fields. “Is this a game of chance,” asks the shy stranger 
sitting down to poker in a railway-train. “Game of chance ? ” 
says W. C. Fields indignantly. “ Not the way I play it ! ” 





THE NATION’S HEALTH 
In view of the importance of the nation’s health, and the 

interest properly taken in it by the public, “ The Spectator” 
offers three prizes of £15 15s. for the best article on each 
of the following subjects: 

Better Hospitals 

Better Family Doctors 

A Better Health Service 
Criticism should be constructive rather than destructive. 
Articles should be not more than 1,500 and not less than 1,200 
words in length and may be by doctors or laymen, They 
must be received not later than March 2nd, and should be 
addressed to The Editor of “ The Spectator,” 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. Envelopes should be marked N.H. Articles 
for which prizes are awarded, and possibly others, will be 
published in “ The Spectator.” 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 1565 
Report by D. R. Peddy 

Clio, Muse of history, is checking her records for accuracy, and has 
asked for evidence on certain matters. A prize of £5 was offered for 
a frank statement by one of the following on the inside story of the 
subject with which he is associated: King Alfred (cakes); King 
Canute (waves); Robert the Bruce (spiders); Dick Whittington 
(cats); Drake (bowls); Raleigh (cloaks); George Washington 
(cherry trees). 

Twenty-one out of the seventy-two entries for this competition 
were meritorious ; among the rest a few good ideas, inadequately 
developed, ** shone like good deeds in a naughty world.”’ Canute 
and Alfred were favourites, with Raleigh a close third, but there was 
a sameness about most of these ideas, which usually gave Canute’s 
adventures a medicinal explana*:on and accounted for Raleigh’s by 
the thegry that his pipe had burned his cloak. 

Willy Tadpole’s poem was ingenious but hardly in accordance with 
the terms of reference. Guy Kendall had a good notion for Alfred 

that Clio had got her dates mixed and that the cakes were actually 
burned by Alf King, a modern cockney N.C.O.—and I liked 
N. Hodgson’s version, in which His Majesty made some unfortunate 
cookery experiments in the company of a comrade, Har-Ben. 
Pibwob’s Raleigh had a contract to lay down drains (cloacae) from 
the Palace to the Thames. 

I also enjoyed Granville Garley’s ‘‘...As the tide was on the 
point of turning I made my appearance, and the instructions to 
retreat were carried out by the waves amid general acclamation. 
The now well-known idiomatic expression, * He’s a tough Cnut to 
crack ’ was, I believe, coined on the spot by the Earl of Mercia (then 
a bathing-hut attendant)....’°, and Rhoda Tuck Pook’s ** One 
word more—what can they mean who assure me that they are put- 
ting Tib and me on ice next year ? ** (Whittington). 

R. Kennard Davis’s Washington romps home for first prize (£2), 
and I suggest that Carole Field, J. Aitken and E. W. Fordham 
share the remainder. Miss Field is thirteen years of age, and in my 
opinion shows good promise as a literary competitor. Honourable 
mention must go to G. J. Blundell, Edward Blishen, N. Hodgson, 
Michael Ford and M. H. Hills. 


PRIZES 
(R. KENNARD Davis) 
Washington 
My pop, he gave me a li'l hatchet, ‘n I went out into the yard to try 
it. Gee, it was sharp! I hit a li'l cherry tree, kerplunk, an’ fust thing 
I knowed, cherry tree was laying on the floor. Sez I to meself, “ That 
means a leathering!” ‘Fore I could hide, along comes Pop, a-cussin’ 
and a-swearin’, “ Who's cut down that goldarned cherry tree?” Wal, 
1 could of lied, but he'd a’ known sure, and larruped me twice over, 
once for the tree and once for the lie. So I done some quick thinking. 
“Pop” I sez, “1 done it. I can't tell no lies; I hev to speak truth, 
like you learned me.” Wal, it worked, by heck! “Good boy!” he 
sez, “I'd ruther you cut down a hundred (100) cherry trees, than told 
one stretcher.” Wal, we haint got no more’n a dozen trees, so 
figgered it weren't wuth tryin’. But it learned me never to lie when 
you'll get cotched, ‘cause it don’t make sense. 


(CAROLE FIELD) 
Raleigh 


It was a bright, spring morning as the Duke of Lancaster and I 
walked to our favourite pitch. I had just come back from America 
and ‘I had started a new line in nylons. I soon had my parcel opened, 
and Lancaster kept watch as I sold my stockings. 

All went well until Lancaster shouted, “Look out Walter, Queen 
Elizabeth is coming.” 

In despair, I flung my cloak over the offending nylons. For I knew 
that Elizabeth would be livid if she thought that I had not given her a 
air. 

, The Queen stopped and stared hesitatingly at my cloak. Quick 
thinking was necessary. At once I remarked, “ There is a puddle here 
your Majesty and the Royal feet must not get wet.” 

Elizabeth smiled and stepped onto my cloak, and so into the road. 
I breathed a sigh of relief, picked up my cloak and nylons and resolved 
to buy myself a nice case in which to pack*my wares. And that is the 
origin of the little cases which the spivs use in the New Elizabethan 
Age, but they do not fear a sovereign, but a copper. 


(J. AITKEN) 
Robert the Bruce 
Spiders! I'm feared o’ the beasties. A’ they've teachit me is tae 
rin awa’ frae them, But aiblins I can explain how the legend started. 
When we planned tae fecht at Bannockburn we kent that we wad 


hae to win by strategy, for we were unco’ few. So we decided tae 
stand roond a wide perimeter, and tae withdraw gradually tae a pre- 
pared centre, leaving traps ahint us tae hold up the enemy. We wad 
fecht backwards doon a score or so o” lines, and we hoped that the 
force that reached us at oor last stand wad be owercome by the 
arrows we had in reserve ; 

An’ so it was. An’ so we won the victory that not only crushed proud 
Edward's power, but gi’ed the Scots sic a guid brew o° themselves that 
neither man nor deil has frichted them since. 

Aye, maybe ye've guessed. We ca’ed it Operation Spider. King 
pos tried the same dodge later at Flodden; but he was killed, puir 
adaie 


(E. W. ForpHAM) 
Raleigh 

No longer do I dare conceal 
The dainty little business deal 
That I, unknown to other folk, 
Accomplished with my velvet cloak. 
‘Tis true my gracious sovereign found 
That I had placed it on the ground; 
So delicately was it set 
It saved her feet from mud and wet. 
I took the names of one or two 
Intelligent bystanders who 
Observed this courtly incident, 
Then published this advertisement— 
‘A slightly damaged cloak for sale 
“Whose history could hardly fail 
‘To stir the soul of any man, 
* Especially American, 
“Who knows the facts, for England’s Queen 
* By trusty “witnesses was seen 
“To walk thereon. Come round or write 
“ At once to Walter Raleigh, Knight.” 
Ten thousand pounds I sold it for 
To Pierpont Morgan's ancestor. 
Thus did I prove that loyalty 
Is well bestowed on royalty. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 158 
Set by Allan M. Laing 

One of Samuel Butler’s best-known notes is: ** It was very good of 
God to let Carlyle and Mrs. Carlyle marry one another and so make 
only two people miserable instead of four, besides being very amusing.”’ 
Competitors are asked, for the usual prizes, to submit equally pungent 
** notes °* (in English) on any other famous married couple : e.g., the 
Pepyses, the Steeles, the Brownings, the Webbs, the Shaws, etc., etc. 
Competitors’ common sense will, on this occasion, impose its own 
reasonable word-limit. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Competition,’’ and must 
be received not later than March 4th. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of March 13th. 





Che Spectator, February 19th, 1853 


ON the 10th instant, the now ancient vacancy occasioned among the 
Royal Academicians by Turner’s death was filled up by the election 
of Mr. Frith; an artist than whom none fitter can well be conceived, 
if popularity and the talents which ensure it are the test. 

* * x * 

The great “sight” of the week is Macbeth at the Princess's. Every- 
body has seen Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean play Macbeth and Lady, but 
everybody has not seen Macbeth put on the stage under Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Kean’s management; though from their known talent in decorative 
art, everybody may fairly guess that the thing is done in récherché 
style. This Macbeth is indeed a gorgeous affair. The manager, stand- 
ing like a Colossus with one foot on ancient Scotland, and the other 
on that supernatural realm which, if we be classically inclined, we 
may call “ Acheron,” has done as Philip II of Spain should have done 
—has made the most of both his worlds. 

. * * * 

The phaenomenon of mock suns has been witnessed in England 
twice this week. At a quarter past twelve p.m. on Monday, Mr. John 
Thornton, who dates from the Grammar School, Kimbalton, Hunting- 
donshire, saw it in company with Mr. Valentine Hill, agent to the 
Duke of Manchester: he saw four parhelia in a bright circle of white 
light round the sun; the two most Southerly were the most brilliant, 
fawn colour towards the sun, violet white on the outer side, and were 
situated at the intersection of another horizontal circle with the 
vertical one. 
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LETTERS TO 


A National Distress Fund? 

Sir,—As a band of men who meet regularly for the sole purpose of 
finding ways and means of helping those in need whether they are 
far or near, the Samaritan League naturally sent a small donation 
to the Lynmouth Disaster Fund. We have sent a gift to the 
Lord Mayor's Fund for the flood victims. However, we are wondering 
whether it is possible to transfer money from one of these funds to 
another. If so, surely this is an occasion when a transfer should be 
effected. If it is not possible to do this, may we put forward the 
following suggestion? Is it not possible to open a National Distress 
Fund which will be designed to cover all such national emergencies ? 
Whenever a major disaster occurs, whether in the mine or at 
or on the coast or anywhere else, an appeal may be made for dona- 
tions to this central fund. 

By adopting such a course, several advantages will accrue. It will 
mean that a fund will already be in existence and that instant help 
can be given to the distressed. It will mean that the question as to 
whether and how and by whom a fund should be opened will not arise. 
It will mean that one fund only need be administered instead of several 
separate funds. It will also abolish the anomaly of non-transferable 
credit-balances in those separate funds. It will not lessen public 
generosity but most probably enhance it if it is widely understood that 


' 
aiso 


sea 


all money sent to the National Distress Fund are instantly made 
available if ever, whenever and wherever a major disaster occurs.— 
Yours faithfully, 

Cyrit: Eastwoop. 


40 Middlefield Road, Hoddesdon. 
The United States and Consultation 


Sir,—Mr. Noel-Baker’s article is a very great help, and it is especially 
welcome because there were very few leading articles about the debate. 
But the question whether we have a right to be consulted by America 
about the war in Korea seems to be still very obscure. Is it not a fact 
that at the time of the bombing raids to the Yalu river, Mr. Acheson 
said that he could not agree that we had a right to be consulted? And 
at the present time there certainly seems to be a very strong feeling 
in America that we have no right to be consulted. 

Perhaps the reason we have not insisted on consultation is that the 
matter is still being argued by eminent legal authorities, but it seems 
extremely dangerous not to put our case to the American people 
even if the legal right is doubtful. In the first place, if we abandon 
our claim to be consulted it means that we simply hand over our 
troops to the Americans to be disposed of as their own. But our men 
are fighting for our way of life, and the whole point of our way 
of life is that we do have a say in our affairs, that we do insist on being 
consulted. Surely the Americang must see that our men are not 
slaves to be handed over to some other Power, not even to our best 
friends. 

Secondly, it is extremely dangerous to drift on in the hope that the 
Americans will not go too far. Sooner or iater we shall find our- 
selves in some impossible situation where we have to choose between 
going beyond the line we have drawn or leaving the Americans just 
when they are in a tight corner. I submit that we must insist on being 
consulted and that the time to say so is now.—Yours faithfully, 

R. L. KITCHING. 

Wetherby, Yorkshire. 


Central African Federation 

Sir,—I do not think that Mr. Vernon Bartlett in his article on the 
Federation plan faces squarely the question put in your own editorial 
note: Should the scheme be forced through in spite of the failure of 
Africans to appreciate its benefits? My knowledge of this question 
is confined to current reading, in a number of periodicals of various 
political colours—including Mr. Roy Welensky’s defence of the 
Federation plan in the current issue of Optima. Mr. Welensky argues 
the subject mainly on the economic plane, and does not show the faintest 
sympathy with any political aspirations which the African may have 
or the slightest appreciation of the far-reaching results which may spring 
from continuing African opposition. 

I do not find Mr. Bartlett’s arguments against postponement at all 
conclusive—nor does hz himself appear to find them very convincing 
for, in the light of their past recoid, there surely seem to be but slender 
hopes that the Europeans in the two Rhodesias will make a compen- 
sating effort to be worthy of their great and new responsibilities. 
Even today, as Mr. Bartlett says, the white trade unions don’t want 
Africans in skilled jobs. Will Federation make them more—or less— 
reasonable ? 

It seems to me of the greatest importance that we should look well 
ahead. We still do not seem able or willing to understand what 
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the effects of this “rising tide of nationalism” may be. But at least 
we ought by now to realise that one effect may be a great deal of 
trouble for the white man in a country where the coloured native 
inhabitant is in a vast majority. 

There is a good deal of evidence of African hostility to this scheme; 
very little, if any, evidence of African support. Africans can organise, 
and they can use arms. Is it a fanciful guess, is it not indeed very 
probable, that, if our Government forces Federation on unwilling 
Africans, we shall, before many years have passed, be supporting 
Federation with arms? And can any reasonable person believe that 
force will enable us to step where we are not wanted—any more than 
it would have done in Ind‘a? Let us hope that we may have enough 
intelligence and imagination to make sure that Central Africa does 
not become a white man’s grave. Mr. Lyttelton’s reported attitude 
to the Nyasaland chiefs does not give much ground for such a hope 
so far as our Government is concerned.—Yours faithfully, E tector. 

London, N.W.11. 

Cost of Living 

Sir,—With regard to the elaborate new cost-of-living index, for which 
data are now being collected, no one seems to have pointed out that 
it may encourage continuous monetary inflation. In the old days the 
word “ living.” in the cost-of-living index then used, meant the average 
consumption of a few items, regarded as essential, by a minority of 
the people, the poorest. A rise of the index was regarded as justifying 
a rise of minimum wage-rates and poor-relief scales, whereby the 
poorest were enabled to consume the same as before. The rest of 
the people were not called upon to consume much less or produce 
much more. Consequently price and income-levels in general were not 
much affected. and the index had no runaway tendency. 

At present, “living” in the index is coming increasingly to mean 
the average consumption of all items by all the people. The new 
index will crystallise this idea. Also, a rise of the index is coming 
increasingly to be regarded as justifying a rise of all wage and salary 
rates and welfare-payment scales. As always, most of these are not 
piece-rates but time-rates. If the index is so applied it will have a 
runaway tendency, any small upward movement developing into a 
continuous rise of all prices and of all “earned” and welfare incomes. 
It seems to be widely imagined that all the people will be enabled 
thereby to lift themselves by their own bootstraps, continuously con- 
suming more than they produce. It will be difficult to make the average 
man realise that his cost of living is a symptom, not a prescription.— 
Yours faithfully, B. CRAWLEY. 

7 London Road, Aston Clinton, Aylesbury, Bucks. 


Cheeseparing 


Sir,—Thank you for your forthright criticism of the ten-per-cent. 
reduction in the grant for adult education and Workers’ Educational 
Association recently announced by the Ministry of Education. It is 
appropriate to note that this year is the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Workers’ Educational Association. Not only teachers 
and lecturers but thousands of others have given up time and thought 
to this association, and by their courageous foresight have brought the 
broadening and deepening benefits of liberal education to countless 
people who, otherwise, would have had no direct contact with its 
influence. 

As a member of the Conservative Party (and also of the W.E.A.) 
I am profoundly grieved and shocked by this misanthropic and short- 
sighted act. I can scarcely believe that a party which, at election times 
at all events, claims to represent liberal opinion can perpetrate such a 
mean and illiberal “ economy.”—Yours faithfully, 

Davip G. PuMFRets. 
High Street, Twyford, Hants. 


The McCarran Act 


Sir,—I have only just seen your issue of January 2nd, with its com- 
ments on the McCarran Act. I think, although I have only been in 
the U.S.A. for three weeks, that this is one of the things which “ look 
differently from the other side of the Atlantic.” 

Your comments seem to me to go beyond justifiable limits. Although 
one may disapprove of the immigration restrictions, dislike the diffi- 
culties in obtaining a U.S. visa, feel the political enquiries are misguided, 
think the procedure is cumbersome, and may criticise other bad features 
of the law, I do not think that the non-American can complain that his 
liberties are being infringed because the U.S.A. wishes to make enquiries 
about him before he enters the country, and reserves the right to refuse 
him entry. Every country in the world does the same thing, though in 
Britain it is probably done with less fuss and publicity. 

Though the McCarran Act has been tainted with the prevalent witch- 
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hunting activities, it is primarily a revision of the immigration laws 
and, in certain respects, is more liberal than the previous law. For 
example it abolishes the head tax of 8 dollars previously due on enter- 
ing the U.S.A., and it permits a small quota of Asians, previously 
totally barred, to be admitted as immigrants and to become naturalised 
citizens. The Act is also designed to strengthen the measures to prevent 
illegal immigration, and this results in the strict regulations applicable 
to seamen and passengers. These regulations are irksome to us 
since we are used to being able to travel through many countries in 
Western Europe with no more formality than the possession of a pass- 
port; but European countries are not faced with the same large number 
of people wishing to immigrate into them, and so they can afford to 
have fewer checks. Many of the other features criticised in the 
McCarran Act would apply equally to the previous law 

I would prefer the U.S.A. to adopt more liberal 
policies and more tactful methods, since the present 
injuring its reputation. But there is also undeserved 
reputation when its policies are misrepresented and misunderstood 
Yours faithfully, 


immigration 
procedure is 
harm to its 


J. W. S. HEARLE 


Clemson College, South Carolina, U.S.A 


Bach on the Piano 


Sin,— With regard to this question of the interpretation of Bach on the 
piano—no matter how many people may claim to like * Bach” played 
on the piano, and “ prefer” it to the harpsichord, the fact remains that 
Bach’s keyboard music cannot be played on the piano. The kind of 
noise which issues from a modern grand piano is not the kind of noise 
which Bach either did or could have composed. The piano is a romantic 
instrument suitable for the rendering of Liszt and Debussy. and other 
gentlemen of this genre; it is absolutely impossible for baroque com- 
posers such as Bach and his contemporaries. It is time people who 
pretend to understand Bach realised this; Bach was a 
baroque composer demanding a baroque style of playing on a baroque 
instrument, be this organ or harpsichord 

Those of us who have appreciated this simple truth should rejoice 
and be proud that there is in England today a healthy rivalry between 
several craftsmen of great skill who are making harpsichords and clavi 
chords; and let us hope that other craftsmen of equal taste, skill and 
enterprise will soon, by building baroque organs, enable us to heat 
Bach's organ-music.—Yours faithfully 


realised that 


H. H. Ricard 


4 Phi rmmore Terrace W.8 


Mussorgsk y 
notes on Bo Godu our 


Sir.—In the course of his ‘ 
ll admit to the fact that 


music “ Of must all 
Mussorgsky was a hopeless drunkard.” This looks like a snap judge 
ment, and all of a piece with a body of criticism that is content to 
judge artists by conventional standards of morality. But the statement 
requires qualifying, its ambiguity clearing up \ hopeless drunkard 
When? At the time he was writing the opera? The fact is that 
Mussorgsky only took to heavy drinking in the very last years of his 
life, and this was the result of inherent weaknesses in his own nature, 
and the black depressions he suffered after many and unequal struggles. 
It is true that the heady impetus of the slapdash amateur attaches 
throughout to this work, but it has its great creative moments and no 
amount of Korsakovian spit and polish can cloud them out 
Mussorgsky was a weak man, but he was also a very lonely man, 
and far too sensitive a plant for his harsh period. He was too, some- 
what ahead of his time. He also suffered the fatal delusion of thinking 
that everybody was his friend. But he was not a hopeless drunkard, 
until it was too late, when musical limitations or excesses could no 
longer matter to him. The letters of his contemporaries, and especially 
Stassov, show no evidence of “a hopeless drunkard” at that material 
time. But if Mr. Cooper has new evidence, Mussorgsky students are 
entitled to the benefit of it. The fact is that Mussorgsky has been 
suffering cheap sneers for over half a century, the first of which came 
from Tschaikovsky’s own hand in a St. Petersburg library one dull 
Russian afternoon.—Yours faithfully, James HANLEY. 
Lianfechain, Mont. 


critic says, course we 


Vacation Work 
Sir,—I should like to comment on Dr. Wolfenden’s article Vacation 
Work in connection with its significance in the educational systems of 
the U.S. and Canada. The studies of a North American student are 
a great contrast indeed to the idea that “terms exist so that tutors 
can tell their pupils what to study during the vacation.” He studies 
a series of courses under relatively close supervision and on which he is 
examined piecemeal. This system appears to be more readily adapted 
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to the custom of vacation work. From my experience the standard 
of scholarship of a Ph.D. graduate of a North American university, 
trained under this system, bears very close comparison with that of an 
English graduate. 

The North American graduate appears to me to have advantages 
from having “ worked his way” in that he is often better educated 
in the ways of the world and is more accustomed to meeting and work- 
ing with a wide variety of people. As an English graduate | have felt, 
whilst over here. that this is experience which I lacked. To put this 
matter more in perspective, | should add that the courses for a Ph.D. 
take longer here than in England, and therefore the newly fledged 
graduate is necessarily more mature. It would not, however, be fair 
to say that the courses take longer because of the custom of vacation 
work. Also there is possibly a more pronounced emphasis on the 
economic independence of the young adult from his family than is the 


case in England.—Yours faithfully, 


P. J. Dyne. 
California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, California 
Rugby for All 
Sir,—I am glad to be able to agree with something in Mr. Mallalieu’s 


a Rugby 
Touch ”; 


article, entitled Rugby for All namely that there should be 
Union “rule which forbids a player to kick full pitch into 
I may add that many years ago | played in a match in which a variant 
a successful one we thought. 
“set scrum,” and 
‘advantage ” 


of this was authorised as an experiment 
1 also agree that there should be no waiting for a 
perhaps Mr. Mallalieu would agree with me that the 
rule should be applied to the ~ line-out.” 

But for the rest—there was no bitterness though great regret. about 
the splitting away of what is now the Rugby Some thought 
no harm would come of paying out-of-pocket expenses, while others, 
right, would end in:— 


I eugue 
who have been proved feared that it 
(a) outright professionalism, (b) virtual elimination of the amateur in 
first-class. games. (c) domination by the Gate, (d) undue emphasis on 
the game,” etc 

brief for the 


“a win” ove! 
While I hold no 
practice to a visiting Rugby 


lend a ground for 
I don't know enough 
tells me that the 


refusal to 


League team, since 


about the circumstances, My own experience 
absolute rules on professionalism were necessary to cope with the 
veiled sort 

Mr. Malialieu seemingly approves the * inhibited” expression of 
a crowd's views to the referee. and rather marvels because he * heard 


shout: “Well played Batley *.” 
readers’ legs. | fear it is easier to under- 
than that he was 


our players do of course 


times Huddersfield supporters 
Unless he is pulling your 
stand why Mr. Mallalieu left rugger for 
such a good performer in the former. Finally 
come from all classes, and, as to the small crowds at ordinary Rugby 
those who can no 


several 


soccel 


Union club matches, perhaps that indicates that 


longer play normally prefer, wisely, some other activity to watching.— 
Yours faithfully, 
Ernest A. BARRETT. 
Two Stacks, Burney Road, Westhumbl Dorking, Surrey 
Sir.—J. P. W. Mallalieu has rather missed the point in his article on 


Rugby for All. He states that he would like to see the Rugby Union 
adopt the rule that forbids a player to kick the ball full pitch into 
touch except from a_ penalty This rule and others, used in the 
League form of Rugby, are designed to make the game faster. Surely 
the Rugby Union will not adopt these rules because they want to 
keep the game within the range of the average amateur footballer, 
who can only train twice a week or so and cannot be expected to 
play as fast a game as do professionals. 

The slower game may not be as entertaining for the spectators— 
but I certainly see plenty of good Rugby at Union games. The 
spectator’s point of view is understandable, but in this age there is 
far too much spectating and too little playing —Yours faithfully, 

PLAYER. 


Double Leap Year ? 
Sir,—It was unexpected to find in the notice of the “ Nation’s Health” 
competition that the Spectator is favouring a change in the calendar, 
as the articles are to be received by February 30th! Whether the com- 
petitors are allowed time up to March 2nd, I do not know, but, to show 
my disinterestedness, | would beg to sign myself.—Yours faithfully, 
Non-CoOMPETITOR. 
[Explanations are not excuses, but they have their interest. It was 
decided to keep the competition open till a week after the original date, 
February 23rd. It was correctly calculated that 7+23=30, but the 
fact that the month was February was rather singularly overlooked. The 
date March 2nd was substituted before many copies of the week’s 
issue had been printed.] 
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PRIVATE TREATMENT 
im ILLNESS 


NO FINANCIAL WORRY 


In the event of serious illness or operation many people want private 
advice and treatment for themselves and their families, but are afraid of the 
cost. B.U.P.A. offers an inexpensive solution. For a very reasonable 
annual subscription, the Association pays all or a major part of the cost of 
private nursing home, hospital, and specialist treatment, members being 
entirely free to make their own arrangements. 

The Association was formed solely to assist its members and is 
entirely non-profit-making. 

Attractive special schemes are available for Staff Groups. 














Copy of actual 
acknowledgment 
token from 
the B.U.P.A. 


Send postcard for brochure to: 


THE BRITISH UNITED 
PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 


President: The Viscount Nuffield, G.B.E., F.R.S. 
61 BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE (Dept. 22/75), LONDON, E.C.| 














PNNOLSSS |) SAVE YOUR SIGHT - BY BETTER LIGHT 


‘ G.V.D. stands for all that is best in lighting, i.e., for light 

arg that is glareless, shadowless and evenly diffused, and for 
-— producing this in the most efficient, effective and economical 
manner. : 

The G.V.D. SYSTEM treats lighting as a means to an end, 
namely, to enable you to see your surroundings clearly and 
comfortably, and not just to see how many lamps and fittings 
we can persuade you to use. 

Many people have a mistaken idea that the more artificial 
light one has the better one can see—so one can, momentarily, 
as one can with a magnifying glass ; but if we use this con- 
tinuously we shall soon lose the power to see normally without 





2 . it. Therefore, let us use no more artificial light than is neces- 
o | 4 | sary for clear and comfortable vision. 
aN What is wanted is not light with a kick to it, but rather light that is cool and soft on 
. the eye, while still enabling us to see everything clearly. 
How many of us, now wearing glasses, would love to be able to dispense with them— 
TU RN BERRY yet more than ever are being worn today. 
WE STILL NEITHER USE NOR RECOMMEND FLUORESCENT LIGHTING, 
HOTEL and it is interesting to note that the French Government, after long and thorough research, 
AYRSHIRE has prohibited its use in schools. 
Among the places where good lighting is most vital are the home, the nursery and the 
The famous resort and school, for the eyes of the young are not fully mature and are less able to resist the harm 
a tae ne that may be done by wrongly applied artificial lighting, = 
n ‘ The fitting illustrated is just one example of a simple application of the G.V.D. SYSTEM. 
: This fitting could light a room perfectly up to about 300 square feet in area and up to 
about 9 ft. 6 in. high, and the larger size will light up to 500 or 600 square feet, enabling 
you to sit in perfect comfort in any corner of the room, 
—- a There are now thousands of users of the G.V.D. SYSTEM. including Government Departments, Universities, Schools, Libraries, 
Churches, great Industrial Undertakings and innumerable private individuals. For further particulars, please apply to :— 


of the Resident Manager 


G.V.D. ILLUMINATORS, 29b Torrington Square, London, W.C.1 
Telephone: MUSeum 1857 
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| CURRENT BOOKS | 








DEVILS 
J. Valerio Borghese 


“ This story commands attention ’ —Observer 


“ It is by any standard, a gallant exciting tale’ 
— Manchester Guardian 


SEA 


3rd Printing 49 Photos and endpapers 18/- 


FARMERS’ TOOLS 
G. E. Fussell, F.R.HIST.SOC. 


British 


THE 


A_ history of farm implements from 


A.D. 1500-1900 
** Should be accepted as an authoritative work ” 
—Farm Implement and Machinery Review 


Profusely illustrated and decorated 42/- 


ICELAND: Bastion of the North 
Agnes. Rothery 


“ The most comprehensive book written on Iceland. 


Particularly interesting in view of the present dispute” 
— Daily Mail 


66 illustrations and a map 15/- 


SAGE OF BALTIMORE 
William Manchester 


* Rumbustiously evokes the ghost of H. L. Mencken” 


THE 














— Observer 
Illustrated 21/- 
Fiction 
AUSTIN CLARKE 
The Sun Dances at Easter 2/6 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


For some time now I have been in the habit of pausing when a scene 
has pleased me and examining the points that make it seem pleasant, 
and I have discovered that often my delight has been in a combination 
of sight and sound, the sight of a spruce-wood and the sound of cooing 
pigeons, the sight of a tall holly-bush and the twittering of a small 
bird, a farmstead with a smoking chimney and the barking of a dog. 
When I went up to the limestone cliff, I stood a long time looking 
down across the countryside, seeing the strips of cultivation bordering 
the pasture, the irregular shape of fields and the clusters of white- 
washed farms. The sound that made it perfect was the far-away but 
clear sound of children laughing and talking as they ran along a road. 
I could hear the clatter of their shoes. One of them was trundling 
an old bicycle-wheel, that ran away from him on a gradient. They 
passed out of hearing behind a hill. Down below on one of the little 
farms a door clumped shut and someone banged the lid on to a milk- 
churn. I descended as the light was fading, and an owl called as it 
flew through the copse. 


Lambs and Winter 

As we went along the road, the wind, rising to almost a gale, was 
threshing the poplars, and | was glad when we were past them, for the 
poplar-tree is not to be trusted, fracturing too easily. Along the back 
of the hedge of thorn and holly a flock of sheep was gathered. The 
ram of the flock sat ruminating, and most of the ewes were down with 
their sterns to the wind, but here and there a ewe stood broadside to 
the sleet and storm. They were sheltering lambs that for some reason 
kept on their feet. Perhaps, as I have heard suggested, ewes sometimes 
prod their lambs to keep them active and to prevent them being 
overcome by wintry conditions. The spindly lambs tottered about, 
and the ewes moved with them, herding them into a corner where a 
slight depression kept some of the blast from them. In a month the 
worst of winter will surely be over. A lamb in spring inspires the 
artist, but a wobbly lamb looking as infirm as an aged man is a pathetic 
sight when a freezing wind drives across the fields. 


The Roadman 


“ My old dad was roadman with the County Council all his life. If 
we wanted him we always knew where he was, between the quarry and 
the crossing. My mother would send me along the road, and I'd come 
up with him. Sometimes he'd be cracking stones or filling a hole. 
‘Well, lad,” he’d say, ‘what is it now?’ And Id say, * Mother thinks 
her pains has started,’ or ‘Did you take the money that was in the 
box at the end of the mantelpiece?’ He liked a jug of ale, you see, 
but he was a good old chap just the same. Made us all go to chapel 
every Sunday and worked till he died. There was eleven of us in the 
family. Two was killed in the war before last. Dad died when he 
was seventy-nine. He was off the Council then, of course, but he didn’t 
give up working. He never had nothing wrong with him, even at the 
last, the doctor said. Just wore out, cracking stones and filling holes 
summer and winter, year after year from when he was twenty till he 
was seventy. They do it all mechanical now. You won't see nobody 
like my old dad mending roads now. They're extinct. Unless a 
young chap’s got a seat to sit on he don’t reckon to work.” 


The Lost Dog 

Long before the dog reached me I could see he was lost. He was 
a young dog, half a collie, half something else, and he stood little 
higher than a good-sized fox. I was reminded of a fox more than 
anything else. He was lean; his tail hung; his muzzle was sharp; his 
eyes were bright. We looked at each other, and? although he was as 
wet and muddy as a wintering bullock, I could not help liking him. 
I spoke to him. It was a mistake. He took to me like a brother, 
turned and ran in front, returning every few minutes to circle and 
shake his mud and wetness over my shoes. As I walked on the dog 
explored the hedge, and sniffed at every gate and turning, and I began 
to pray that he would set off for one of the farms or claim a cottage 
as his home; but no, he came back and wagged his whole body with 
delight that we had found each other. He grinned, too, as some dogs 
do. It was a miserable afternoon. The policeman was probably 
tucked away in some inaccessible spot. I shirked my duty, and confess, 
with shame, that I dodged the lost dog while he was running to meet 
a woman he may have mistaken for his mistress. 


Raspberry Canes 

Raspberries that fruit early should be shortened now, while late- 
fruiting and new canes should be cut back to six inches. A top dressing 
of compost or manure will benefit soft fruit-bushes. Where the ground 
has not been turned recently, it may need sweetening with a dressing of 
lime. IAN NIALL, 
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BOOKS OF 


Lucrezia Borgia 


By Simon Harcourt-Smith. (John 


The Marriage at Ferrara. 
Murray. 21s.) 
Byron, wandering by chance into the Ambrosian Library at Milan, 
found his attention riveted upon a curious crystal reliquary, mounted 
in gilded bronze and displaying on two pendant plaques the bull of 
the Borgias and the Este eagle. Inside the crystal was a long tress of 
fair hair. The reliquary had belonged to Pietro Bembo, afterwards 
Cardinal Bembo, and the hair was the hair of Lucrezia Borgia, from 
whom he had obtained it as the pledge of their mutual passion. 
** Quando ecco due man belle oltra misura, 

Raccogliendo le trecce al collo sparse .. . 

Instanto, il cor mi fu legato, e tolto.’’ 
The passion still vibrates in the verses he wrote in celebration. 

There was also in the Ambrosian Library a collection of the letters 
that had passed between them, and Byron was so much moved by 
them that he fell in love with Lucrezia himself, as if she had been a 
living woman—** so pretty and so loving, it makes one wretched not 
to have been born sooner, to have at least seen her.’’ Mr. Simon 
Harcourt-Smith is in love with Lucrezia too. His book was born, he 
tells us, ‘* of a casual visit to the Ambrosian Library, an illuminating 
phrase in a letter of Byron’s and a subsequent pilgrimage to the 
State Archives of Modena where the principal papers of the Este 
family are preserved.”’’ He has therefore taken considerable pains to 
document himself, and he has used his extensive material with 
scholarly care and a happy absence of pedantry to present a fascinat- 
ing tale. 

He is concerned to demolish on the one hand Victor Hugo’s 
perverse picture of Lucrezia as a murderous and incestuous wanton, 
and on the other the notion that she was a spineless puppet of her 
redoubtable father and brother. Incidentally he would seem to have 
cleared up one doubtful matter. The Latin address which welcomed 
Lucrezia to Ferrara before her marriage to Alfonso d’Este hails her 
in specific terms as the daughter of Pope Alexander VI. 

This was not her first marriage. She had been paired off while 
still a child with young Giovanni Sforza, Count of Pesaro, but, the 
pattern of Borgian politics having shifted, the Pope announced his 
intention of annulling the marriage on grounds of non-consummation. 
It was in revenge for this slur on his manhood that Giovanni Sforza 
launched the accusation of incest that has stuck to the Borgias ever 
since. Lucrezia, who was now seventeen, was horrified by the 
rumour and fled to a convent for refuge. In the Borgian Depart- 
ments at the Vatican there still survives Pinturicchio’s fresco of St. 
Catherine, which is supposed to be an idealised portrait of Lucrezia 
at this period. 

While still at the convent she fell in love with the envoy the Pope 
had sent to reason with her, a handsome young Spaniard named 
Pedro Caldes. He is said to have made her pregnant, and, whether 
this be true or not, for him it was a fatal meeting, for Cesare Borgia 
ran him through with a sword on the very steps of the Papal throne. 
He survived this, but soon afterwards his body was found in the 
Tiber. Lucrezia was married off to Alfonso of Bisceglie in 1498 and 
had a child by him, but, the political pattern having shifted once 
more, Alfonso was murdered by Cesare’s bravos and Lucrezia was 
left once more without a husband. Her third marriage was to 
Alfonso d’Este. 

But Mr. Harcourt-Smith is not only concerned with this ruthless 
gangster-world of Italian politics. He paints too, the exquisite 
delicacy of the surface-pattern of life at this period, a surface-pattern 
which still excites our imagination, in spite of the treachery and 
squalor beneath. He excels in the description of wedding festivities, 
carnivals, musical parties and all the elaborate decorations of 
Renaissance life. It is not for nothing that he has called his book 
The Marriage at Ferrara, and he does succeed in making this marriage 
a real event at which the reader almost fancies he might have been 
present. His evocation of that tiresome pedant and managing 
woman Isabella d’Este is masterly, and he is equally successful in 
re-creating the characters of Bembo and Francesco Gonzaga, both of 
whom fell under Lucrezia’s spell. But the book is after all Lucrezia’s 
and she is depicted for us completely in the round. He extenuates 
nothing but sets down naught in malice, and we are left with the 


In next week’s ‘* Spectator ’’ Sir Gerald Kelly, P.R.A., reviews a 
new Phaidon edition of ‘* Renoir’’; Marghanita Laski ‘‘ The 
Bronté Story ’’ by Margaret Lane; and the Bishop of Southwell 
** According to the Scriptures ’’ by Dr. C. H. Dodd. 
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picture of a real woman, whose life was an alternation of happiness 
and horror, and who remained until her early death ** so pretty and 
so loving.’’ It was a fortunate chance which took Mr. Harcourt- 
Smith, in the steps of Byron, into the inner recesses of the Ambrosian 
Library to gaze upon the crystal which enshrine; her hair. 

JAMES LAVER. 


The Dividing Ocean 


People and Americans: A Memoir of Transatlantic Tourists. 

Stanley Wade Baron. (Rupert Hart-Davis. 12s. 6d.) 
THE description of the impact of the old world on the visitor from the 
new is one of the classic themes of American literature. So is the 
description of the European milieu, realistic or romantic, enthusiastic 
or hostile. We have The Innocents Abroad and The Ambassadors, 
The Marble Faun and The Roman Spring of Mrs. Strong, Emerson and 
Miss Ruth McKenney. Mr. Baron is hard to fit into the sub-classes 
of the class. For he neither creates a totally fictional situation, nor 
is he content with a factual account of his own doings as agent and 
patient in this trans-oceanic ordeal. He is the centre of his book, 
for the ‘‘people and Americans’’ are seen from the point of view ofa 
youngish American, with meagre material resources, trying to write 
a novel in London and continually diverted from his main job by the 
arrival of Americans, or at any rate, residents of North America 
whose reactions to the European scene provide the materials for 
narrative and most of the material for comment. 

Most of the material, for some is provided by Mr. Baron himself. 
It is he who comments most forcibly on the discomforts of 
life in modern England, the cold, the damp, the drabness, the per- 
petual contrast with ‘‘America the Golden.’’ I do not think that 
he overdoes the contrast. The contrast is much greater than it was 
before the war, and this not only because of rationing and the like, 
but because of the diminution of what used to be the offsetting 
advantages of life in England—a highly deferential society, a plenitude 
of servants, an ease and confidence in the native population that may 
have been irritating but at any rate gave an impression of stability. 
That is largely gone and, with the possible exception of Mr. Baron, 
the other Americans are largely blind to the other attractions that 
Europe still has. Not quite—there is the solid, serious pursuer of 
culture—but he is too serious to enjoy the culture, especially in the 
setting of the Venetian palazzo where he suffers the shock, mutatis 
mutandis, that befell the hero of The Ambassadors. 

Mr. Baron’s own centre is London, but his Americans are moved, 
and he with them, over a large area of the old world, from the dingy 
East End ‘‘café’’ where the narrator encounters the family of the 
amorous or, at any rate, erotic returned G.I. bride, to the Riviera 
and Venice. But in all the locales, the Americans, in some way or 
other, are discomfited, even if only by the discovery that sin and 
spiritual shoddiness are no European monopoly. One of the 
Americans complains of Henry James’s unwillingness to discuss 
with any candour or concreteness how his characters live (in an 
economic sense). We can’t really complain that Mr. Baron ignores 


By 
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south. His book is therefore as enter- 
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learn something of affairs in southern 
Italy. He possesses all the qualities that 
make up the good traveller.” —rne times 
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the money troubles of his characters, but it is rather the disillusion- 
ment that follows their pursuit of happiness that fascinates him. 
Nor are the scales weighted against the Europeans, for the Americans 
have their own gross faults and, indeed, prey largely on one another. 
The gigolo, whom a malicious friend lands on the narrator, is a 
gross and vulgar version of “the great Gatsby’’ and the young 
American women are not a bit like Daisy Miller. 

All of the episodes are highly readable. (There is an account of 
the American military cemetery outside Cambridge that recalls 
The Loved One.) But the most ambitious and successful chapter 
is the story of the English visit of the great American man of letters, 
avid for the worship that he professes to disdain, angered when he 
finds himself unknown in Claridge ’s—-and dodged by his publisher. 
Ihe badness of English manners, the shortage of whisky, the barbarian 
boredom of the literary party, the very unsuccessful week-end in the 
country, all the serio-comic torments:of the literary man are there. 
It is warning enough of the dangers of a voyage from Hecate County 
to the borders of Angus Wilson Land, a1 S an amusing parallel 
with the celebrity-hunters at a much lower level who hope to see 
Cyril Connolly plain. It is a relief to tind a book that doesn’t set 
out to improve Anglo-American relations, 
with a high degree of plausibility, what really happens when we get 
timely tor Coronation Year! 

D. W 


Voudoun in Haiti 
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Divine Horsemen: The Living Gods of Maya Deren. 
(Thames and Hudson. 25 


Ss.) 


THERE is perhaps something slig! sleading in the title of this 
in Voudoun (f am using the author’s 
| horses and the divinities behave 
When, for example, a wor- 


possessed by the 


most interesting book; for 
spelling throughout) there are no 
in @ manner most unlike the Dioscurt. 
shipper, or ‘“‘serviteur,’” is ““mounted,”” ot 
particular ‘‘loa’’ or divine power which is invoked as **Ghede,’’ the 
first thing to do is to supply the man or woman, now the temporary 
incarnation of the god, with a top-hat, smoked glasses, a cigarette 
or cigar, food to eat and rum to drink. And these properties are 
only a few of the alien elements which have been digested by a 
religious system which came originally from West Africa. Most of 
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those who celebrate the Voudoun cults also profess the Roman 
Catholic faith, will use pictures of the saints and invocations of the 
Trinity in their own ceremonies, and, after a night of dancing to the 
ecstatic drums, go innocently to Mass on the following morning. 

Such incongruities will often amuse the casual reader or hearer, 
just as the more ‘‘thrilling’’ tales of Zombies and black magic may 
excite the curious or the superstitious mind. But this is very far 
indeed from being the whole story. There is no doubt that in 
Voudoun one is confronted with a religious system of extraordinary 
depth and complexity and of extreme interest. 

The author of Divine Horsemen writes with knowledge and, 
one would imagine, as much ‘‘from the inside’’ as it is possible 
to write, unless One has actually been brought up in the religion 
of Haiti. Her original purpose, she tells us, was to make a film, 
and she describes what happened to her as follows: **I had begun 
aS an artist, as One who would manipulate the elements of a reality 
into a work of art in the image of my creative integrity; I end by 
recording, as humbly and accurately as I can, the logics of a reality 
which had forced me to recognise its integrity, and to abandon my 
manipulations.”” Personally, | do not entirely approve of either the 
Style or the meaning of this sentence—and there are many others like 
it. The words seem mechanical and colourless; the definition of the 
: It is fair to say that the author does not 
always write like this. The descriptive passages, in which the real 
value of the book lies, are written simply and often beautifully. And 
nost intelligibly the 
if she will have it so, 


creative process is facile. 


ceriainly succeeded in recording 
principles and ma 
“the logics of a reality.’’ 

She was a participant in these rites herself and was, on several 
occasions, *“*mounted’’ by the goddess Erzulie. The description 
She gives of one of these possessions is a most remarkable account 
nd rare throughout the 


She has 


1y of the rites of Voudoun, or, 





of a phenomenon which is common in Haiti a 
rest of the world; and, among the many excellent photographs with 
which the book is illustrated, there are several which show other men 
and women either possessed or in the process of becoming so. To 
explain these possessions by saying that they are ** only the result of” 
a state of mind induced by Listening to drums or joining in a dance 
is to explain nothing. It must be recognised that they exist as part 
of an extremely elaborate metaphysical and ritualistic system in 
which the living and the dead are related together, in which there 
are many *‘loa,’’ each one of which may be manifest in different and 
in almost contradictory ways—a system which, though deriving 
originally from Africa, has assimilated some of the religion of the 
Indians of the Caribbean and some elements, even, of Christianity. 
To attempt any kind of summary of this account of Voudoun 
would be to do the author a great injustice; for her story is coherent, 
detailed and thorough. It may be her own enthusiasm for the cult 
has induced her to minimise some of its more vulgar and even 
maleficent aspects, but, if this is so, it is a fault amply made up for by 
the sympathy which she is able to devote to what she really knows. 
Again, one would like to have had a fuller account of the historical 
development of the religion in this extraordinary island where Bouk- 
man, himself a *‘houngan,’’ or priest, of Voudoun, and Toussaint 
l’Ouverture, after a series of appalling massacres and brilliant military 
actions, founded an independent negro State from the descendants 
of slaves. But it is ungracious to ask more from a book which 
already gives so much. It is a book of more than immediate interest, 
for it raises questions which, if properly examined, are sure to affect, 
and may even disrupt, many of our commonly accepted ideas on 
psychology and on religion. REx WARNER, 


The Conqueror of Tibet 


Explorer and Mystic. By George Seaver, 


25s.) 


Francis Younghusband : 

(John Murray. 
Tue figure that emerges from this book—which its author describes 
as ‘‘ edited autobiography rather than biography ’’—is saintly, 
chivalrous and wooden. Younghusband was a very simple and a 
very conventional man, and one suspects that Dr. Seaver shares these 
attributes. There is accordingly a certain flatness, a iack of depth, 
about the story which they jointly (for much of the book consists 
of extracts from Younghusband’s cwn writings) tell, and we read 
the record of an extraordinary life without ever becoming greatly 
interested in the man who lived it. 

The Younghusbands are a Northumbrian family of great antiquity. 
Sir Francis’ upbringing was ** Victorian in the best sense of an often 
misused term ’’ ; piety and discipline at home, rugged mediocrity 
at Clifton. He ran and played rugger for Sandhurst, and at the age 
of nineteen, physically much tougher and spiritually much deeper 
than most young cavalry officers, he joined the King’s Dragoon 
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Guards at Meerut. He very quickly made his mark as a regimental 
officer and during his leaves acquired some reputation as a traveller ; 
and this blend of responsibility and enterprise earned for him the 
chance of accompanying a senior Indian Civil Servant on a journey 
to Manchuria, a territory in which Russia’s designs and dispositions 
were then of considerable interest both to Simla and Whitehall. 

Returning from Manchuria early in 1857, he met the redoubtable 
Colonel Bell in Peking. Colonel Bell was planning to return to India 
overland through Chinese Turkestan, and Younghusband got per- 
mission to do likewise, though by a different route. They arranged 
a rendezvous at Hami, roughly halfway between Peking and the 
Himalayas. Bell, who was a thruster, got there three weeks ahead 
of Younghusband and, to the wonder of those who knew him best, 
actually waited a whole day for his fellow-countryman before press- 
ing on. Younghusband wound up what was by any standards a 
remarkable journey by reconnoitring a new and untried route over 
the Karakoram and rejoined his regiment on the day on which his 
leave expired. 

He was now launched upon a career of officially-sponsored explor- 
ation with objectives which were political as well as geographical. 
This was interrupted by a digression to South Africa, where he served 
as special correspondent of The Times, at the time of the Jameson 
Raid. In 1897 he made a marriage which lasted 55 years but seems 
not to have been particularly happy; and after holding various 
appointments in India he was given, in 1903, command of the military 
expedition to Lhasa on which his fame chiefly rests. The story of 
this extraordinary campaign, in which (among other odd occurrences) 
a mountain battery was brought into action at a height of 19,000 feet 
above sea-level, is fairly well known ; but Dr. Seaver, using extracts 
from many different accounts of the affair, retells it admirably. 
Younghusband emerges as an inspiring leader of exceptional judge- 
ment and resource. ** Risk pays,’’ he wrote afterwards ; and added 
a corollary which the present writer has long held to be valid: 
** Shrink from running a necessary risk, and danger will relentlessly 
pursue you, hunt you down and crush you.”’ 

The rest of his career was anti-climax. In the 1914-18 war he 
was given nothing of significance to do, and although, after it, he 
played a leading and invaluable part in organising the early Everest 
Expeditions, the life of action had given place to the life of the spirit. 
The World Congress of Faiths, the Religious Drama Society, the 
Men of the Trees—in the company of idealists and with a camp- 
following of cranks Sir Francis indefatigably pursued ends which 
perhaps he instinctively apprehended rather than fully understood. 
He found, and imparted, much happiness in the process, and died 
peacefully in 1942. PETER FLEMING. 


The Man Between 

Newman's Way. By Sean O’Faolain. (Longmans. 25s.) 
**WHOEVER comes off safely in a quarrel, the man between never 
does.”” Mr. O’Faolain quotes the Gaelic proverb incidentally, but 
he might well have taken it as a text for this study of Newman’s 
journey to that point of no return, the moment in October, 1845, at 
Littlemore when he said to his friend Dalgairns, as he was setting off 
to meet Father Dominic the Passionist, ‘‘ Will you tell him that I 
wish him to receive me into the Church of Christ?’’ Two quite 
different forces were bearing hard upon Newman in these early years; 
one of them has been frequently analysed in previous works, and the 
value of Mr. O’Faolain’s book lies in its meticulous examination of 
the other. The two forces are perhaps best described in a remark 
made by a doctor to William ‘*Ideal’’ Ward of the Oxford Movement. 
**The chief causes of insanity in England,’’ this doctor observed, 
**are the pressure of the commercial system and the uncertainty of 
religious opinion.’’ 

We know that Newman did not go mad; at least, only a bigot would 
ascribe his conversion to insanity. 'We know a good deal about what 
the ‘‘uncertainty of religious opinion’’ meant to him; and the 
tension of those years when, as it seemed, most of the Victorian 
intelligentsia was waiting breathless to see which way Newman would 
jump has been pretty well explored. But ‘‘the pressure of the 
commercial system *’ ? 

To understand what this meant to Newman it is necessary to 
photograph him en pantoufles, with a domestic background; to realise 
how intimate was his sense of people and places and how, because of 
the idiosyncrasies of his family, this loyal sense of connection, this 
ligature kept him the prisoner of constant filial Angst. His father, 
Mr. O’Faolain points out, was midway between a Pére Goriot and a 
Wilkins Micawber, doomed to defeat in the Victorian struggle for 
commercial success. His brother Charles was a social disaster. For 
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one whose pietas and sense of association were so delicate and so 
strong that, when he finally left Littlkemore, ‘‘I could not help 
kissing my bed, and the mantelpiece, and other parts of the house,”’ 
this background meant a perpetual and eroding distress. It is easy 
for us to think of Newman the angelic preacher; we forget he was also 
a family man. Mr. O’Faolain has not forgotten, and if he 
occasionally seems to forget the tortuous and tormented saint of the 
Oxford Mc vement, he has described Newman as a son and brother 
with the novelists eye for those small human details which a historian 
of religious development perhaps too easily overlooks. 

Micawber Goriot Newman, after some prosperity as a banker, 
declined to keeping a brewhouse in Clerkenwell. Even that was a 
failure; a bankruptcy order was filed in The Gazette, and the Newman 
home was put up for auction. His fellowship at Oriel gave John 
Henry no release from **the pressure of the commercial system,’’ for, 
since his family had collapsed under it, he had to work like a hack to 
assist them. Between 1821 and 1827, Mr. O’Faolain estimates, his 
brother Frank alone cost him nearly £600. How was it done? 
This was Newman’s way: *‘One day after finishing with his pupils 
in the evening, he sat down to an article on Cicero for the Encyclo- 
paedia Metropolitana, worked on it till four in the morning, and then 
walked in the dawn eighteen miles from Oxford to Worton to take 
over the pupils of his friend Mayers who had left them in his care 
while on holidays.”’ 

But it was not simply a matter of raising money; how was he to get 
any peace of mind? All through the stormy years when the Oxford 
Movement was gathering, practically until the day when the seventh 
wave broke and Newman made his confession to Father Dominic, he 
was distracted by family claims—letters, visits, criticism, urgent 
requests for funds or advice. To say that is simple; to realise 
imaginatively what it meant for Newman, week by week and year by 
year, is a very different matter, but Mr. O’Faolain has succeeded in 
doing so. He has researched deeply into the private affairs of the 
family, their business accounts, their shifts from house to house, the 
copious correspondence and the vagaries of Francis and Charles. 
But he holds all the details together in focus, concentrating with what 
can only be called compassion on the central theme of a man caught 
between the double pressure of family and faith. 

RONALD LEWIN. 


The Cozens 
Alexander and John Robert Cozens. By A. P. Oppé. (Black. 
Tue history of English water-colour painting is still so largely frag- 
mentary that a detailed study of two of its major figures, hitherto 
confined to exhibition catalogues or specialist publications, arouses 
great expectations. They are not disappointed. The author more 
than any other has been responsible for converting Alexander Cozens 
from a figure of dubious romance, or near-figure of fun, into one of 
our most original landscape-artists. Until the first important 
exhibition of his works held in 1946, which Mr. Oppé himself 
arranged and catalogued, general ignorance persisted about the 
elder Cozens, which included the carefully preserved legend that he 
was a natural son of Peter the Great, and the libel that he induced his 
pupils to imagine and draw landscapes from the chance shape of 
blots. He was also misunderstood because much of his work 
remained inaccessible to the general student, and his most important 
publication, the New Method of Assisting the Invention in Drawing 
Original Compositions of Landscape, was for long entirely lost sight 
of and is still rare. Mr. Oppé’s book overcomes these handicaps 
by reproducing a number of hitherto unpublished drawings, and 
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reprinting as an appendix the whole of the text of the New Method 
together with twelve of the ** blot ’’ landscapes. 

It is disappointing that the biographical material he has gathered 
together is so slight. It was in the nature of both artists to have left 
little evidence of themselves behind. For most of the few personal 
impressions that exist we have to turn to the draft letters of William 
Beckford, pupil of the elder Cozens and patron of both. Mr. Oppé 
treats such evidence with natural caution. Nevertheless their asso- 
ciation with Beckford is shown to have been of great importance. 
Alexander, but not John, seems to have been one of the few to under- 
stand that wayward genius. ** There is a constant correspondence 
between (Alexander) Cozens’ landscapes and Beckford’s descrip- 
tions, whether of scenes naturally visited or visions in reverie.’” 
Mr. Oppé underlines the influence of the Cozens on cultivated 
amateurs like Beckford and Sir George Beaumont, and the counter- 
influence of these patrons’ tastes and demands on both artists. 

The chapter which concerns the ** systems °’ of Alexander Cozens 
is perhaps the least rewarding. This is partly because of the artist’s 
stilted and often contradictory language, and partly because, even 
after Mr. Oppé’s elucidation, Cozens is seen to have contributed 
little to the theory of his art. But the importance of the New 
Method is less in its theory than in the ** blots ’’ which show so 
clearly Cozens’ powers of spontaneous invention. Blot No. 16 
seems to foreshadow Mont Sainte-Victoire and Cézanne’s way of 
analysing a mountain landscape. As a means of instruction the 
New Method appears after all perfectly reasonable. Its reprint is 
of great value. 

The survey of the works of the Cozens which occupies about half 
the book is impressive. Some points made by the author may 
come as discoveries even to students of the Cozens: the elder’s 
extreme versatility of technique, the younger’s later bold use of colour, 
and the daring of such drawings as **A Ravine,’’ reproduced as Plate 
No. 42. In spite of their obvious differences, Mr. Oppé shows 
how much their work hasincommon. Both make the same symbolic 
use of trees, and in particular find in the sky and clouds the stage for 
the enactment of the drama of their landscapes. The pointer to 
Constable is clear. Though Mr. Oppe is cautious in general about 
influences, his views on this score will be read with respect. There 
is One misprint in this section which may be misleading. Alexander 
Cozens’ monochrome drawing reproduced as Plate No. 22 is surely 
derived from Blot No. 6 not from Blot No. 9 as stated. 

The arrangement, indexing and standard of production of the 
book are alike excellent. The black and white reproductions, as one 
would expect, do less justice to the son than to the father. 


PAUL HULTON, 


A Radical Traveller 


Selected with an Introduction 
(Cape. 15s.) 


The Essential Cunninghame Graham. 

and Preface by Paul Bloomfield. 
Tuis selection from the writings of R. B. Cunninghame Graham, 
published to mark the centenary of his birth in 1852, contains 
fourteen of his stories and sketches, fifteen extracts from his Latin- 
American histories, and the middle seventy pages from Mogreb-el- 
Acksa, the account of one of his journeys in Morocco, which is 
generally considered his masterpiece. Each section has an excellent 
introduction by Mr. Paul Bloomfield, and the book should do much 
to make Cunninghame Graham better known. 

One-quarter Spanish, and three-quarters Scotch, Cunninghame 
Graham was the son of a wealthy landowner in Perthshire, and spent 
most of his youth and early manhood in the New World, cattle- 
farming, horse-breeding and wandering about to satisfy his curiosity, 
His life was adventurous and happy; he was doing what he enjoyed, 
and, being strong, fearless and passionately fond of horses, what 
suited him. He also travelled in Europe, and in 1886, though thinking 
almost as little of Gladstone as of Lord Salisbury, entered Parliament 
as a Liberal. In 1888 he passed several weeks in prison for his 
part in a riot in Trafalgar Square. It was not until he was over 
forty, and when most of his travelling was done, that he took up 
writing. He lived to eighty-four, dying in Buenos Aires in 1936, 

Although Cunninghame Graham has always had a group of devotees, 
his books were never popular even during his lifetime. This is 
not surprising, since, without having the gaiety or artistic gifts of a 
Shaw, he had little sympathy with his period and did not hesitate 
to say why. Cunninghame Graham is hard to classify, but might 
be described as a radical with a penchant for anarchy. He wanted 
men to be honest and brave, and believed that there was less deceit- 
fulness and more courage among savages than among the civilised. 
Most of all he loved animals, then South American Indians, followed 
by Arabs, Latin races, Celts and, last and least, Anglo-Saxons. Of 
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226 THE SPEC 
the old-fashioned kind, to trade, 
thinking it better that men should slit each other’s throats than 
cheat each other. It seemed more straightforward. But he also 
hated cruelty. How, without the aid of civilisation which he dis- 
trusted, savages were to be made gentle as well as brave, he does not 
tell us. He knew the Indians too well to believe that a state of nature 
is bliss. But always present at the back of his mind there seems to 
have been a Rousseau-esque vision of a world in which men love each 
other, are strong, ride horses and do only enough work to provide 
themselves with food. 

As a writer Cunninghame Graham is at his best when describing 
places he knew or events which actually happened. He has obvious 
faults—he rambles and repeats himself—but he generally rises 
above them, and Mr. Bloomfield puts his finger on the reason when he 
refers to this ‘‘good man’s enviable life.’’ He also notices 
Cunninghame Graham's ** preoccupation with good and evil.”’ 
After Mogreb-el-Acksa, the histories of the conquistadores, in which 
this preoccupation finds fullest expression, are his most interesting 
books. Party loyalty and reasons of State, which lead men to call 
black white, or, at any rate, grey, were considerations that never 
affected his judgement. Although he loved the Spanish conquerors 
for their courage and vigour, he never fails to blame them when they 
were cruel and grasping, just as in A Vanished Arcadia he praises the 
Jesuits, whose religion he disliked, for their kindness to the Indians. 

While his short stories have their admirers, Cunninghame Graham 
does not seem to have been so much at ease in fiction as in history 
and personal reminiscence. Among the fourteen stories which 
Mr. Bloomfield has chosen, we find such themes as a good-hearted 
prostitute ill-treated by an English gentleman, and a British and 
German officer surmounting the divisions of war and together saving 
a boat from shipwreck. Since the basic situations are trite, Cunning- 
hame Graham’s sardonic comments are less effective than when 
he is castigating the real misdeeds of living men. 

PHILIP 


two evils, he preferred war, of 
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Pleasures 


Sansom. 


Mr. Sansom’s 


Pleasures Strange and Simple. By William 
Press. 12s. 6d.) 


(Hogarth 


to journalism, 
whether he is 


UNLIKE many creative writers who turn occasionally 
Mr. Sansom has never assumed a different persona, 
writing for John Bull, Titbits or Penguin New Writing the same 
odd flavour of all his work is there, teasing you with its intentional 
quirks of syntax and its particular vision of life. What ts more, 
Mr. Sansom puts into his journalism as much care and thought 
as into his stories and novels, with the result that they can well 
stand reprinting. He is a writer who belongs to no school, has 
no particular philosophy; his work rarely anything of 
great importance, and it has always been difficult—I speak personally 

really to assess him. The short articles in this book are valuable, 
apart from more intrinsic merits, for the light they shed on his 
private interests and his turn towards the odd surface of life, a 
surface littke examined by serious modern writers. For instance, 
one of the best pieces in the book is on ‘‘Jive,”* in| which Mr. 
Sansom, the restless observer, brilliantly describes the scene at a 
Jive dance-hall, relates the craze to its historical setting. comments 
on its sexual and psychological side and tells us that he himself 
was a banjolele boy in the late “twenties. 

The inspiration for most of Mr. Sansom’s fiction in recent years 
has come from foreign travel, for he is interested in strange atmos- 
pheres and settings, almost more than in people. Some of his 


**says”” 


short stories, indeed, seem to have begun as travel articles that 
have winged away with him. The straight travel pieces which 
he has reprinted are slight, but excellent, examples of the genre. 


the most hackneyed of scenes something 
entirely of his own. He rarely goes deep, but his painter's eye 
moves over the surface, missing nothing of significance. The 
two longest essays, On Poe and the engraver Grandville, though 
clearly great trouble has been taken with them, are more in the 
manner of everyday literary journalism—a manner which doesn’t 
quite suit Mr. Sansom’s talent. The slightest essays of all have 
the delightful charm of the reference-book well used. From some- 
where or other he has made a collection of the oddest possible 
accidents, and from this an essay comes, or he makes an enquiry 
into the lore of the equilibrist. Rather in the same vein he lies 
in his bath in London and remembers the most beautiful baths in his 
life—in a Swedish hot-house, in the Tiber and the River Aar. 

Mr. Sansom’s pleasures, true to their title, are usually both 
strange and simple; they also have the merit of being most readable. 
MICHAEL SWAN, 
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Fiction 


Requiem for a Nun. By William Faulkner. (Chatto and Windus. 


lls. 6d.) 
Night is Darkest. By Georges Bernanos. 

French by W. J. Strachan. (Bodley Head. 10s. 6d.) 
Troy Chimneys. By Margaret Kennedy. (Macmillan. 11s. 6d.) 
Désirée. By Annemarie Selinko. Translated by Arnold Bender and 

E. W. Dickes. (Heinemann. 15s.) 
LIKE snow falling endlessly, world without end, and turning to slush, 
like flood-water in spate bearing the ruined and muddy appurten- 
ances of living, Mr. Faulkner’s prose has an obdurate power of 
defacing or despoiling the familiar. Those fifty-yards-long sentences 
of his, dark and turbid and menacing, are powerfully done; the 
pentecostal strain and surge, the stammering periphrasis, the vehement 
and swollen epithets project images of what is no doubt a genuinely 
tragic view of life. The lurid force of Mr. Faulkner’s style is 
undeniable, even though all too often it seems to run only to a 
grammarian’s virtuosity. But what a mess it makes of everything 
that once seemed plain and identifiable ! How greedily it turns the 
habitual aspect of things to violence, lust, degeneration and horror ! 
And how exhausting, alas, he is to read ! 

We are back, in Requiem for a Nun, in the fearsome wilds of 
Jefferson and thereabouts, the Faulkner country of the deep South. 
Three separate instalments of allusive and rhapsodical local history 
over a century or more bring into view a courthouse, a State 
Governor’s office and a prison, each in turn the setting for the three 
stretches of dramatic dialogue into which, in a time-sequence of 
ingenious and characteristic disorder, the essential narrative is cast. 
A Negress, Nancy, a prostitute and dope-fiend, has strangled in its 
cradle the infant of the white family she served as a nurse, and is to 
be executed. Her counsel is no other than ** the county amateur 
Cincinnatus, ’*’ Gavin Stevens, of Knight’s Gambit and Intruder in the 
Dust. Gavin's nephew, Gowan, is the father of the child, and 
Gowan’'s wife, Temple, is the Temple Drake of Sanctuary. And 
we return in some detail to that smouldering, brutal, thick-ear drama 
of corruption before the guilty secrets of this sequel are yielded up 
to Gavin's insane integrity. Temple, it seems, is still the destructive 
female principle of desire, and not all the hosts of faith or compassion 
shall prevail against it. 

A powerful piece of work, yes. A dark, intoxicated and painful 
reading of human passions, certainly. But also what a tragical- 
comical-historical-pastoral labouring of the irrelevant or the obvious ! 
The squatting Chickasaws and the rest have really very little to do 
with the facts of the case, and the whole point of the dramatic- 
dialogue form, with its stage directions and repetitious and madden- 
ing “* business *’ of lighting a cigarette with a cigarette-lighter, is 
surely lost in the flow of oblique and rhetorical locution. 

As a novelist Bernanos also inhabited, or tried to inhabit, a world 
of violence, suicide, murder, lust, dope and sexual perversion, a 
world of satanic principle in whose darkness shone the fiery light of 
the saint’s vocation. Impossible not to respect his mind and 
character, his fervent and courageous record. Impossible, I fear, to 
take him quite seriously as a novelist. Sous le Soleil de Satan is his 
highest effort, and it is no more than impassioned and incongruous 
mystification. Un Mauvais Réve, a posthumous work, now trans- 
lated under the title of Night is Darkest, leaves an unhappy impres- 
sion. In the figure of the novelist Emmanuel Ganse, a latter-day 
Balzac, who has pretty well exhausted himself as a writer and who 
keeps going only with the aid of three secretaries, Bernanos seems 
cruelly bent on guying himself. His honesty here, however, is 
swamped by the exacerbated preoccupation with contemporary 
literary names, jobs and reputations and by the arbitrary violences 
of behaviour of the sickly and sinister trio of secretaries. 

Did Miss Margaret Kennedy in Troy Chimneys draw a hint or 
two for her portrait of Miles Lufton, whose private self was so much 
more admirable and indeed lovable than the “ Pronto *’ of his 
public self, ? The Lufton Papers are a 


Translated from the 


from Monckton Milnes ? 
shrewd and amusing pastiche of Regency manners, and the whole 
confection is done with a pretty period sense. A confection it remains, 
however, lacking any urgent quality of imagination. 

* Désirée has been translated into nine languages, is the Literary 
Guild Choice in America, and is a best seller wherever it has appeared.” 
674 pages of large type, and no schoolgirl, or perhaps no backward 
schoolgirl, should be without it. Spanning the Napoleonic era, 
more or less, with the bride of Bernadotte for heroine, a dozen 
history-book names to the page, and the Coronation ceremony in 
Stockholm te round things off, the story will bring not the faintest 
blush to maiden cheeks. No, but really ! R. D. CHARQUES. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


F. W. WOOLWORTH & Co. 
BETTER SUPPLIES & CHEA?ER PRICES 





Ine forty-fourth annual general meeting of 
F. W. Woolworth & Co Limited, will be held 
on March 6th, in London. 

The following are extracts from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Mr. S. V. Swash, 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year 1952: 

The past year has been on the whole a year 
of better supplies, better variety and cheaper 
prices to the customer over a wide range of 
goods in practically all departments. Lower 
prices mean of course that the stores have 
sold more merchandise by a_ considerable 
percentage to achieve the extra sales that have 
produced the profit set out in the Accounts 


Your Board welcomes these price reduc- 
tions and it is their constant aim to offer the 
best possible values to the public and 
endeavour to attract continuing and growing 
support for every one of the Company’s 
stores. Commodity prices have fallen from 
their peaks and there tendency 
towards stability 


seems a 


The recession engendered by the textile 
slump made sales conditions very difficult for 
a time and called for a notable effort in the 
stores This was forthcoming and your 
Board was pleased with the results achieved 
during that testing period and with the evi- 
dence of the resilience of your Company’s 
business 

In the West End of London we are, in 
common with other stores, experimenting with 
late shopping hours one day in the week, 
and jt is appreciated and successful. Very 
brief experiments in other centres made it 
appear that the demand did not exist else- 
where and we are watching the situation with 
the one idea of catering for the public needs 
while caring for the interests of our staff. 


LARGER TRADING PROFIT 


Almost entirely as a result of the extra 
sales, the Trading Profit of £16,656.879 shows 
a satisfactory rise over the previous year and 
Net Profit before taxation, also on the Profit 
and Loss Account, shows an increase of about 
1} million pounds at £16,300,456 


Your Board is proposing a Final Dividend 
of Is. 9d. per unit of Ordinary Stock and 
Bonus of 3d.—both less Income Tax at 9s. 6d. 
in the pound. This will for the first time 
bring the Total Net Ordinary Dividend (and 
Bonus) above the 1938 sterling figure and 
begin to help Stockholders to meet the 
increased cost of living to some extent. 

It is interesting to compare the Total Net 
Ordinary Dividend and Bonus figure of 
£4,331,250 with the total of Income Tax, 
Profits Tax and Excess Profits Levy at 
£10,530,384. This compares with a Tax Total 
(no E.P.L. then existing) of £8,387,214 for 
1951, so that your Company has provided 
under this head alone an increase to the 
Revenue of almost £2,150,000. TAXATION 
is the dominating feature in these Accounts 
as it is with almost all Companies operating 
in Great Britain at the present time. 

We are constantly told that a ten per cent. 
betterment of our production, our prices, and 
our general effort, would put us on the safe 
road to recovery, and I believe this to be 
true. Surely it is possible to achieve this. 
Exposition and leadership and the setting forth 
of the highest ideals will provide the eviron- 
ment and background. 

Granted that general conditions in the 
Country can be held and gradually improved, 
your Board looks forward with confidence to 
its future trading. 


Shorter Notices 


Peacocks and Primroses. A Survey of 
Disraeli’s Novels. By Muriel Masefield. 
(Biles. 21s.) 


HappiLy entitled, scrupulously compiled, 
this intelligent and pious tribute to Lord 
Beaconsfield as a man and a novelist is the 
worst example in this reviewer’s recent 
experience of a work potentially of reference- 
value but rendered virtually useless by 
inadequate sign-posting. It is a book of 
320 pages containing over 120,000 words. 
An index is surely essential. But there is no 
index. Sub-titling to chapters would help. 
But there is no sub-titling. Might not 
changing running headlines at least have 
narrowed the field of search for (let us say) 
mentions of Lord Hertford or of Alton 
Locke? But on the left throughout we have 
the title of the book itself,,and on the right 
the title of a Disraeli novel. All these, one 
would have thought, are commonplaces of 
sensible book-making, in the case of a work 
as long as this and a work packed with 
names. More exigent (but in this case 
equally justifiable) would be a request for 
a calendar of events in the life of Disraeli. 
**The novels,’’ Miss Masefield says, **pro- 


vide a pageant of English life from 1826 to- 


1880.°" So they do; but it is a pageant based 
on their author’s sensational career, the 
chronology of which could with advantage 
have been made available. 

The pity of it is that Peacocks ahd Prim- 
roses is a sensible and well-wrought book, 
whose utility is gravely damaged by inade- 
quate presentation. Miss Masefield, more 
thoroughly than any other student hitherto, 
has related Disraeli’s fiction to the realities 





CARRERAS, LIMITED 


YEAR OF TREMENDOUS ACTIVITY 





THe 49th annual general meeting of Carreras, 
Limited was held on February 16th in London. 

Sir Edward Baron (chairman and managing 
director) presided and in the course of his 
speech said: I think you will be as gratified 
as we are that our profit should have been 
so satisfactory and that my prediction of a 
reasonably good result should have been 
achieved, 

Taxation continues to take its crushing toll 
but in our case it is not quite so heavy as 
last year, although still 61 per cent. of our net 
profit. 

It has been a year of tremendous activity 
in every section of the business. We fully 
maintained our volume of turnover during 
the twelve months and this applied not only to 
our home trade but also to our export trade. 

As regards the home trade, all our estab- 
lished brands, among which I would particu- 
larly mention Craven “A”, Piccadilly No. 1 
and Turf, continued to be deservedly popular 
in their respective spheres and their reputation 
for consistently high quality remains unim- 
paired. Our new venture relating to Dunhill 
cigarettes has been an outstanding success. 

So far as our export trade is concerned, you 
can rest assured that no effort is spared to 
extend our business in territories where we are 
already well known and to re-open markets 
temporarily closed to us, as well as to find 
new and profitable fields for development. 

The report was adopted and at a subsequent 
extraordinary general meeting a resolution was 
passed increasing the capital of the company 
to £10,000,000 by the creation of 9,637,600 
new “B” Ordinary Shares of 2s. 6d. each. 
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of its period, has identified passages of 
autobiography and noted examples of 
partial portraiture. Fault-finding, though 
it may seem querulous, is really a compli- 
ment. In a bad book these failings would 
not matter. M. S. 


Gordon Bottomley : Poems and Plays. With 
an introduction by Claude Colleer Abbott. 
(Bodley Head. 30s.) 


GORDON BOTTOMLEY has never been the 
poet of the many ; his plays are too short to 
make commercial production easy, and his 
achievement runs so contrary to the fashion 
of the moment that an unthinking critic 
might be tempted to dismiss his work with a 
kindly shrug. Bottomley’s brief blaze of 
fame showed him great among the ** Geor- 
gians ** in ** E.M.’s *’ famous anthology : 
yet even to see him in that setting is to mis- 
place him. Professor Abbott, in an intro- 
duction of masterly restraint and skill, 
shows his deep understanding and apprecia- 
tion of one who was a true inheritor of the 
Victorian poetic genius. A Northerner with 
Scottish affinities, Bottomley, when he 
turned to the great themes of old legend 
for the background of his plays, brought 
to them a new, clear breath of realism—a 
biting wind from the mountains, the scent 
of earth turning from.the plough-share, the 
peat-smoke out of the homely hearths of the 
North-West. His poetry has the same clean, 
direct application of deep truth which 
underlies the legendary subjects of his plays, 
and at their best both are made vital : 
** Poetry is founded on the hearts of men.’’ 
Bottomley believed intensely in the beauty 
and worth of a man’s own creation, the 
craft of each individual heart and hand— 
hence the condemnation of ** machines for 
making more machines,’’ and his work for 
the Community Drama. His own little 
house, perched on a wooded hill looking 
north to the Lake District and west across 
Morecambe Bay to Cartmel, was a shrine of 
the arts, and he the presiding genius. With 
his gentle voice and the tremulous fingers 
stroking and plucking at the luxuriant 
beard, he was a figure of past graciousness 
as apart from the ordinary as his own 
poems and plays. He is not likely to be 
forgotten : but he is now so much in the 
shadow that this volume comes as a timely 
chance for readers to re-discover a too much 
neglected poet and a master of the poetic 


drama. R. LG. 
Clothes. By James Laver. (Burke. 2ls.) 
THREE elements, Mr. Laver contends, 


determine the psychology of fashion. Snob- 
bery and sex are the most important. 
Clothes are designed to denote status. In 
the case of men they now express respecta- 
bility, and the power to support a family. 
In the case of women they attract the 
opposite sex. The third element of utility 
is much less important, and Mr. Laver is 
serenely confident that it will never gain 
control. He believes that, as economic 
pressure grows more severe, snobbery will 
seek, and find, subtler means of expression. 
This light-hearted and beautifully-produced 
book, by the Keeper of Prints and Drawings 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum, is a 
contribution to a ‘‘Pleasures of Life’’ 
series. It takes the form of an anthology, 
extremely well chosen by a master of his 
subject, held together by a running com- 
mentary which is often witty and wise. It 
is an ideal bedside book. P.M. 
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THE ‘‘SPECTATOR’’ CROSSWORD No. 718 


14 Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 


solution opened after noon on Tuesday week, March 3rd, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
that day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 23d. 
must be on the form below, 
solution and 


10. 
il. 


14. 
16. 
18. 
19. 
21. 
24. 


25 
26 


2?. 
28. 


n= 


the name of the winner will be published in 


addressed Crossword 
Envelopes must be received not later than first post 
stamp. Solutions 
accepted from the U.S.A. The 
the following issue.\ 


and none can be 
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Across 


Policemen who get hung 


A garden architect ? 
Not debtors’ seats, 


himself. (7.) 
A ship-wreck is such 
“We need not bid, 
Our —— and our 
(Keble.) (9.) 


This letter is much mouthed. (5.) 
She embraces Dora and me. (9.) 24. 


It cost Africa almost. 
16 ac. 
In favour of weights. 


South-west in cast. (5.) 

Take a hand in lettuce. (7.) 
A marriage in literature. (7.) 
Hand round the timber. (4.) 


Old stargazer. (10.) 
Down 
Cursed violently but still sweet. (7.) 
These little boats are easily cracked. 
(9) 
Diplomatic loquacity. (5.) 
Twin male beast? (5.) 
Diana's tic. (Anag.) (4, 5.) 


Nothing on a card turns up for him. 


(.) 


Naturally one looks bad with it. (7.) 


The winner of Crossword No. 


evidently. (7.) = 
For which Canute tried to substitute ' 


for cloistered cell, 


may be done with it 


9. Secretary cut for a penny. (8.) 

S$. A confused non-commissioned officer in 
the ends of 16 ac. (8.) 

16. They change as I listen. (9.) 

Such studying frequently shows much 

studying. (9.) 

18. A garment on cash on delivery. (4, 3.) 

20. He gets his own back. (7.) 


a0.) 
(4) 


a blight. (S.) 


work farewell.” 22. Kim. (S.) 
23. “ Good Sir Walter met her first, And 
led her up the ——.”’ (Kipling.) (5.) 
Hush! a bore. (5.) 
(S, 4.) ° 
5.) Solution to 
9.) Crossword No. 716 








Solution on March 6 


716 is: J. B. Ketsatt, Esq., 83 St. 


Stephen’s Road, Hounslow, Middlesex. 








ASSETS 


€19,541,000 
RESERVES 
£1,400,000 


CLARENCE 


ERCOME TAX PAID 


Through more than a century of depressions and crises 
this Society has never failed to pay dividends on the due 
date, never failed to repay 


every penny when requested. 





Send today for full details. 
EQUAL TO 
-WHERE TAX IS PAID 
AT THE STANDARD RATE 


CHELTENHAM 
OUCESTER 
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CHELTENHAN 


SERECI 


BUSINESS 


Wherever you’re bound for on the 
Continent, French Railways will get 
you there punctually, speedily — and 





cheaply. If you intend to visit many centres you’ll find French 
Railways certainly the most convenient and sometimes the only 
practicable means of so doing — for French Railways serve the 
whole of France, not merely a few large centres. 

So that the whole day may be devoted to business appoint- 
ments, many fast evening trains and night expresses (the latter 
with Ist or 2nd class couchettes or wagon-lits) are run betwee. 
large towns. The small self-drive cars that can be hired at the 
Paris termini and 71 provincial centr.s are a great help when 
many calls have to be made and time is pressing 


S.N.C.F. POINTS TO BETTER TRAVEL 


SPEED French Railways have the 
fastest trains (steam, diesel and elec- 
tric) in Europe—in some cases the 
fastest in the world. 

CHEAP RATES offered to Continental 
Trade Fair exhibitors and for car- 
riage of exhibition materials. 

SLEEP EASY Many couchette and 
wagon-lits berths (1st and 2nd class) 
are available. 

MEALS EN ROUTE France’s station 
buffets are famed for excellent cuisine 





and reasonable charges. On certain 
trains, where there is no dining car, 
light refreshments are served on the 
train. 

TOURIST TICKETS offer reductions of 
20% and 30% off ordinary fares for 
minimum journeys of at least 1,500 
and 2,000 km. in France. 

FREE BOOKLET The exquisitely colour 
printed booklet “France” is available 
free onap, —— to French Railways. 
Write today, a postcard will do. 


Information, tickets and reservations from any good Travel Agent or 


Sieg FRENCH RAILWAYS LTD 


179 Piccadilly, London, W.1 








FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


AFTER a Surprisingly good innings the market 
in industrials and gold shares began to show 
signs of fatigue in mid-week. This was due 
partly to the slowing down of tax collections 
revealed in the weekly revenue figures and 
partly to a feeling that some technical 
correction was overdue. Gold shares have 


suffered further from fears of a labour 
shortage. Since the end of 1952 the Financial 
Times Industrial Ordinary share index has 


moved up from 115.8 to 123.2, while Gold 
Mines have risen from 94.56 to 101.69, with 
the Gold developers up from 75.54 to 
88.76. While tax revenue has come in well 
this year, it looks as if there will be a final 
overall deficit of at least £250 millions ; and 
this prospect has chilled hopes of tax con- 
cessions. Mr. Butler’s major problem is 
how and where to use the axe when so many 
items of expenditure, such as defence, are 
virtually untouchable. By curtailing subsi- 
dies and ending the rationing of certain 
by taking certain items of capital 
expenditure out of the Budget, and by a 
general pruning of staffs in Whitehall, he 
may be able to squeeze out enough to meet 
the most urgent claims for tax relief. That 
seems to be as much as we can hope for 
at this stage. Meanwhile, there is a fair 
chance that sterling will remain firm until 
the Budget and possibly longer and that 
trade may improve further. The weakness 
of commodities at a time of unprecedented 
industrial activity in America, however, has 
an ominous ring, and the chronic inadequacy 
of savings may restrain market exuberance. 
But the fact that shareholders are now 
asserting themselves and asking for more is 
likely to influence dividend policy, and this 
should help sentiment in industrial shares. 


fox rds, 


Harrods (Buenos Aires) Prospects 

Since the signing last December of the 
Anglo-Argentine trade agreement the shares 
of British-owned companies in the Argentine 
have been a subdued market. The latest 
pact contains no real assurance of fair 
compensation for the various utility com- 
panies, and there are no arrangements for the 
early resumption of remittance of profits to 
this country. It is against this background 
that one needs to consider the latest accounts 
of Harrods (Buenos Aires), the British- 
owned stores undertaking. The report 
discloses that during the second half of the 
company’s year, which ended on August 
3ist, 1952, there was a heavy fall in sales, 
and since this has continued it is doubtful 
whether the group has done more than 
cover its expenses during the first half of the 
current financial year. Mr. A. Faller, the 
chairman, pins his hopes on the satisfactory 
wheat and maize crops, which should be 
reflected in improved spending power. Mr. 
Faller makes it plain that no remittances of 
profits will be received this year, but the 
Argentine Government will consider the 
question of resuming remittances in 1954, 
Fortunately, the company has substantial 
liquid balances available on this side, 
out of which dividends can still be paid. 
The directors are maintaining the regular 
payments on the 4 per cent. and the 8 per 
cent. £1 Preference shares for the year to 
August 31st, 1953, but Mr. Faller refrains 


from any forecast of payments in the more 
distant future. He also discloses an impor- 
tant concession which Harrods (B.A.) have 
obtained from the British Inland Revenue 
authorities. While the law, as it still stands, 
requires that all profits, whether or not they 
are capable of being remitted, attract U.K. 
taxation, the Inland Revenue have agreed 
that no U.K. tax will have to be paid on 
profits earned in Argentina, so long as 
remittances are unobtainable. This con- 
cession, no doubt, has prompted the board 
to continue the regular service of the 
Preference capital for at least another year. 
Since the issue of the accounts the 8 per 
cent. Cumulative £1 Preference have eased 
Slightly to 8s. 6d., at which they yield not 
far short of 20 per cent In view of the 


group's recovery potentialities in anything 
like reasonable trading conditions, | think 


these shares should not be sold. 


Iiford’s Record Turnover 


From the latest results of Ilford, the photo- 


graphic material manufacturers, it is apparent - 


that earnings are beginning to reflect keener 
competition. While the company achieved a 
record turnover, increased costs have left 
their mark in a slight fall in trading profits 
from £1,321,636 to £1,239,557. Once again 
the company puts £150,000 to replacement 
of fixed assets reserve. It also allocates an 
aggregate sum of £200,000, against £225,000, 
to general reserve and contingency reserve. 
The 15 per cent. dividend is covered by a 
comfortable margin, but the 5s. Ordinary 
shares have fallen slightly in the market to 
l4s. At this level they offer the rather low 
return of about 5} per cent. They appear to 
me to be fairly valued for the moment, even 
allowing for the company’s established 
position in its industry and the progressive 
policy pursued by the board. 


Woolcombers’ Recovery 

Preliminary figures issued recently by 
leading textile companies show clearly that 
the woollen industry, which was the first to 
feel the effects of consumer resistance, is also 
the first to emerge from the depression. 
Woolcombers, for example, whose net profit 
was halved in 1951, now reports a rise of 
£54,475 to £166,828 in net profit, after 
providing £325,418, or £76,000 more, for 
tax. Earnings on the £1 Ordinary units are 
25.1 per cent., which provides adequate 
cover for the 1952 dividend of 16 per cent., 
compared with 134 per cent. for the three 
preceding years. The stock rose to 51s. 3d. 
on the results, and at this price the yield is 
6} per cent., which seems to be about right. 
Woolcombers has a much steadier dividend 
record than most companies in this industry, 
possibly because its activities include the 
manufacture of a wide range of toilet 
preparations made from lanolin, which is 
derived from wool grease. 


High Yielding Cotton Equity 
Cotton textile concerns, however, which 
were less severely hit than woollen firms in 
1951, are now revealing the full impact of 
the steep drop in demand. Net profits of 
Ashton Brothers, a vertical spinning, weav- 
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ing and merchanting concern with a good 
record, have slumped from £240,132 to 
£37,403 after tax, but the total distribution 
for the year is maintained at 20 per cent., 
including a 5 per cent. bonus. Since the 
interim, declared in June, was halved at 
24 per cent., earnings in the latter half of 
1952 were probably better than in the first 
half. The severe fall in earnings, no doubt, 
is largely due to the writing down of stocks, 
but the preliminary figures suggest that the 
£415,000 stock depreciation reserve may have 
been left intact. Although net earnings on 
the Ordinary shares are down sharply, the 
20 per cent. distribution is covered by 
earnings of 30 per cent. ; and if, as I surmise, 
profits picked up in the latter half of the year, 
the company should by now be recovering 
from the worst phase -of the depression. 
Quoted around 37s. 6d., the shares yield 
103 per cent., and I should not oppose a 
purchase at this price. The full accounts are 
not yet available, but I think they are likely 
to show a net asset value of about 120s. a 
share, or more than three times the current 
price. 
West Rand Investment 

One of the safest ways of investing in gold 
mines is to buy shares in one of the leading 
holding companies, such as West Rand 
Investment Trust 10s. shares, commonly 
known as ** Writs.” Among the holdings 
Shown in the last balance-sheet were 
2,600,024 Blyvoors, now standing at 44s. 9d.; 
,235,058 Doornfontein (27s. 6d.); 1,000,067 
West Driefontein (136s. 3d.); 1,011,502 
Western Reefs (47s. 6d.) ; 1,227,935 West 
Witwatersrand (46s. 43d.) and various 
smaller holdings. All these are in the Far 
West Rand area, and two of them—Blyvoor 
and West Driefontein—have the richest ore 
of all the proved mines in South Africa. At 


“current prices, these holdings have a market 


value of £20,400,000, which gives ** Writs ”’ 
a break-up value of 45s. 9d. a share, com- 
pared with the current price of 35s. The 
holding in West Driefontein alone is worth 
16s. 3d. for each ** Writs’’ share. This 
mine is now showing working profits at an 
annual rate of £3,500,000, but has not yet 
paid a dividend. On the latest dividend of 
132 per cent. ** Writs ’’ yield only 4} per 
cent., after allowing for Dominion tax relief 
at the full rate, but the return should rise 
considerably when the investments in West 
Driefontein and other mines begin to pay. 


Strathmore’s Possibilities 

More speculative, but probably offering 
greater possibilities of appreciation, are the 
5s. shares of Strathmore Consolidated 
Investments, now around 35s. 3d. The 
company is in Colonel Jack Scott’s New 
Pioneer group, and its most promising hold- 
ing is a 30 per cent. interest in the Ellaton 
Gold Mining Co. If the value of Ellaton, ex- 
cluding the loan, is put at £6,000,000—which 
is low compared with the O.F.S. mines — 
Strathmore’s interest should be worth 
£1,800,000 or 26s. 6d. a share. One unofficial 
estimate I have seen puts the value of this 
interest at 35s. a share. In addition there are 
quoted investments and other assets which 
should be worth not less than 20s. a share. 
Ellaton is expected to start milling towards 
the end of this year, and since the uranium- 
bearing Vaal Reef will be worked, it may 
well join the ranks of uranium producers. It 
is these possibilities which make Strathmores 
an attractive speculation around 35s. 3d. 








——— 
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